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For the Companion. 


MARGHERITA’S VENDETTA. 


Near the French market in New Orleans a young | 
Sicilian, Luigi Rossi, was killed on the New Year’s 
eve of 1882. An American gentleman who was | 
arrested for the murder proved by the testimony | 
of a companion that while he was returning late 
from some festivity, he was assaulted by Rossi, | 
and killed him in self-defence. 

He was honorably acquitted, but he remembered | 
with remorse that he himself had been drinking | 
freely that night, and, as he was coming rapidly 
round a corner, Rossi had stumbled against him. 

He cursed the Sicilian, and he was by no means 
certain in his own mind that he did 
not strike him with his fist. At any 
rate, in spite of his friend’s testimony, 
the city became hateful to Charles 
Stannard after this tragedy, and he 
settled in another part of the State. 

The affair passed out of the minds 
of people, but among the Sicilians it 
was a vivid memory. Over the body 
of her brother, her only relative, Mar- 
gherita had been led to take the oath 
of the vendetta. 

“You are only a girl, it is true,” 
said Manuel Salcetti, the head of the 
Silicians, ‘‘and you are but fourteen ; 
but some day you will be a woman, 
and on you, as Luigi’s only blood kin, 
the vow of the vendetta is laid. Wher- 
ever you meet the murderer, even if 
you know that your own life will be 
the penalty, you are sworn to avenge 
your brother. Do you know what 
will happen to you if you break your 
vow ?”” 

“Luigi’s spirit will curse me!” 
sobbed the girl. ‘My people will 
drive me out, and if I starve, they 
will give me no bread; if I am sick, 
they will turn from me. They will 
cry ‘Maledicta!’ when they meet me, 
and when I am dead, they will spit 
on my grave, and say ‘Maledicta!’ 
over it.” 

“You know your lesson, girl,” said 
Manuel, sternly. ‘You have lost one 
brother, but we will all be your broth- 
ers, and help you to your revenge.” 

Perhaps the readers of the Compan- 
ion think the vendetta, or vow of ven- 
geance, belongs to an older day anda 
different country from ours? It 
hardly seems possible that in the 
nineteenth century, and in an American city, such 
arelic of a savage period can live and flourish; | 
but we in New Orleans know that it is as common 
among the Corsican and Sicilian population as it 
is on the soi] which originated it and made re- 
venge a holy obligation. 

There are mysterious murders in their quarters, 
where, one by one, a whole family are killed. 
Law is powerless to bring the criminals to trial or 
té identify them, for they all band together to 
protect and hide the guilty. It is a point of honor, 
too, with the family and friends of the victims 
never to give information against their enemies, 
nor appear in court as witnesses against them. 
They will bide their time and kill them some day, | 
but they would scorn to denounce them. | 

Margherita grew up a handsome, eens | 
girl. She had no relatives, but her people never 
suffered her to want. 
brother’s slayer in a little locket she wore round 
her neck, and would look at it, grind her teeth, 
and renew her vow of vengeance. The vow did | 
not require that she should pursue Charles Stan- | 
nard into another country. She was too poor for | 
that, and besides she needed the help of her friends | 
in her vendetta; but she held herself in readiness 
for him when he should return to the city, which 
he might do any day. 

She learned English, so that she could make 


| 
She kept the name of her | 





were all ill, at the urgent request of the physician | 
who attended her, she was removed to a hospital. 


| Asa rule, the Sicilians prefer to be sick, and re- 


cover or die, in their own quarters,—not the most 
salubrious in the city,—but Margherita had no 
kinsfolk to remonstrate. 

She was carried to a charitable institution, which | 
is visited, and in a measure supported, by the | 
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enlarging the sphere of her usefulness. She had 
been attracted by Margherita’s beauty when the 
girl was first brought to the hospital, and made 
her her special charge. As the girl grew better, 
the interest deepened, until the thought of parting 
with her became more and more distasteful to 
Miss Carroll. 

“You will soon be able to return to your family, 


benevolent ladies of the city, and the low fever | Margherita,” she said one day, as she supported 


which prostrated her strength and clouded her mind | the invalid to an easy chair near the window. 
did not abate for weeks. She was too ill to know | “Several Sicilians were here last week inquiring 
or care where she was, but one pleasant autumn | about you, but you were too weak to see them, 
morning her languid eyes opened, and she was | and their English was so bad I could not under- 


conscious of the strangeness of her surroundings. 
She watched the white curtains of the open 
windows waving to and fro in the soft breeze, and 





then her eyes fell on a lady wlio 
was arranging some roses in a 
glass which stood on a small 


stand near her bed. A lady 
with a lovely face; and somehow to the girl the | 
perfume of the roses and their delicate tints were | 
ever after always associated in her mind with this 
first glimpse of Helen Carroll. 

Miss Carroll looked up from her task, and saw 
the girl’s eyes fixed upon her. 

“Ah, you are better ?”’ she said, with a pleased 
smile, advancing to the cot and laying her hand 
on Margherita’s wrist. ‘Your skin is cool and 
moist at last. Do you understand me? Can you 
speak English ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the girl, faintly. 

“Ah, that is well. You will soon be strong 
again, but you must not talk, and you must mind 
what I say. I’m your nurse, you see, and you 
must take some of this soup now.” 

She raised Margherita in her strong young 
arms, and fed her as if she were a helpless infant; 
then beat up her pillows, turned them, and laid 
the weak head back. 

“Now you look ever so much better!” said 
Miss Carroll, with her beautiful smile. “Try to 
sleep a little.” 

Margherita was too weak to feel surprise. How 
she came in such a comfortable bed, with such a 
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inquiries among the Americans, and few who) lovely lady as a nurse, did not trouble her in the 
noticed the handsome Sicilian at her fruit-stall in | least, and not until she recovered did she know 
Canal Street dreamed that she had consecrated | that she owed her life to Helen Carroll’s faithful 
herself to such a purpose. | care. 

She had never seen Mr. Stannard, but many of| People called Miss Carroll eccentric. Young, 
her people knew him well by sight, and when he | rich and handsome, she cared nothing for society, 
returned, there would be enough to identify him. | but, as people said, she was always taking up 
So she waited in stern patience. some craze, and her latest was philanthropic work. 

The hot summer of 1886 brought fatal illness to! Her world prophesied that she would weary 
the Sicilian quarter. Margherita was one of the of it in a month, but a year had rolled by, and 
first victims, and as the family in which she lived found her faithful to her self-imposed duties, and 





stand them.” 
“I haf no fam’ly,” Margherita said, sadly. ‘“‘No 





padre, no madre, no nobody.” 
a 





“But whom, then, do 
you live with ?” 

“My people is good 
to me, but no blood like 
mine in dis country. Some day maybe I go back 
to Sicily ; some day when I free again.” 

As she spoke the last words, with a shudder, 
her hand touched the black cord to which was 
suspended the small brass locket which held the 
doomed name. 

‘Free!’ echoed Miss Carroll, with a laugh. 
“Everybody in this country is free. Ah, I under- 
stand! That is a love token, isn’t it, Margherita ? 
You held on to that locket like grim death if any 
one touched it, and now you want to be free from 
the lover who gave it to you.” 

Margherita laughed scornfully. 

“A love token,” she repeated, ‘‘yes, yes. 
and hate! love and hate! But you understand 
not. Ah no, I can tell not, even you, for you are 
like the saints in heaven. Ah Dio mio, I go away 


Love 





and see youno more! What will Margherita do | 
when de days go and de nights come, and de sweet, | 
good face looks at me no more ?” 

She burst into tears and wept vehemently. To | 
her passionate Southern nature, adoring Helen as | 
she did, it seemed as if she must die deprived of | 
the sight of the woman whose kind eyes had | 
looked at her, and whose sweet voice had spoken 
to her as no human being ever did before. 

‘‘What will I do?” she cried. ‘I have no glad- 
ness to be well, when I see you no more!” 

“Listen,” said Helen, touched to the soul. | 
“Since you care so much you shall not lose me. I, | 
too, am almost alone in the world. An old aunt 
lives with me, and if you wish you shall live with 
us. She is an invalid, and you can help me to 
take care of her. I'm sure, too, you’ll make an| 
excellent housekeeper.” 

Margherita clasped her hands, not in delight, | 





but in perplexity. It is contrary both to the tradi- 
tions and customs of the Sicilians to take service. 
They will starve cheerfully before condescending 
to perform any domestic duties for others. But 
love for the friend who stood before her triumphed 
over all obstacles, for she knew that if she parted 
with Miss Carroll she could never expect nor wish 
to see her in the Sicilian quarter. With a quick 
movement, she took Helen’s hand and pressed it 
to her lips. 

“TI gif myself to you,” she said, simply; ‘‘but 
for money, no. You will nevair gif me money, 
orI go.” She raised her proud little head with 
the hauteur of a queen. 

“So be it,” said Helen, with a smile. ‘You 
shall settle that question as you choose. There 
are more ways of helping you than 
by wages.” 

Margherita paid a short visit to her 
Sicilian friends before she went to 
Miss Carroll's. At first they tried to 
dissuade her, until an idea was sug- 
gested by Manuel himself. 

“Let her go. The young lady is 
American and rich. He is American 
and rich, too. Perhaps they know 
each other, and he will go there to 
visit, and Margherita’s vendetta will 
come to her hand. Ah yes, she must 
go there.” 

Margherita heard, and shuddered. 
Ah! when she was with her young 
lady she forgot her vow. How could 
she associate it with those kind eyes 
which looked lovingly at her, and at 
every one who needed charity and 
kindness. Would she not shrink 
from a girl who, like Margherita, held 
herself ready to commit a crime? 
Not that the Sicilian either thought, 
or called ‘‘vendetta” a crime, she only 
felt the influence of love and kindness 
upon her own savage nature, and 
knew that the fulfilment of her vow 
would raise an eternal barrier be- 
tween herself and her benefactress. 

A year passed. Margherita grew 
more and more invaluable in Miss 
Carroll’s household. Such a patient 
nurse for the invalid, and such a capa- 
ble housekeeper as she became! Her 
fiery nature was not changed, but she 
learned to control it when she saw 
Helen’s grieved and shocked looks at 
her ungovernable outbursts of temper. 
One day, entering Miss Carroll’s room, she 
found the young lady laughing and crying 
over a letter she held in her hand. 

“Congratulate me, Margherita!” she cried. 
“My dear Brother Charles you have heard me 
speak of, my only brother, is coming home, to 
live. He will never leave me again. Oh, how 
perfectly happy I am!” 

Margherita knelt by Helen’s side, her favorite 
attitude when alone with her friend, and raised 
the lady’s hand to her lips. Her brilliant eyes 
shone with reflected joy, as she said: “I am glad 
with you. This brother, why stay he away so 
long ?” 

“Tt is asad story,” her face clouding, ‘I could 
never bear to speak nor think of it when he was 
away. But you are more like a friend than a ser- 
vant, Margherita, and I will tell you. Five years 
ago he killed a man. It was in self-defence, but 
Charles never ceased regretting it. He thought 
perhaps he had been to blame, so he went away 
and settled in another part of the State.” 

“Five year ago he kill one man,” Margherita 
repeated, with a quick catch in her breath. ‘But 
your brother name Charles Carroll ?” 

“No, he is only my half-brother, our mother 
was the same. His name is Charles Stannard. 
Why! what is the matter, Margherita ?” 

The girl had sprung to her feet, her eyes wild, 
her face ghastly, and her hand clutching the black 
cord which held the locket. 

“Your brother!” she repeated. 
your brother !” 

‘Are you ill, Margherita?” asked Miss Carroll. 
‘‘What excites youso? Go and lie down and I 
will bring you some ether.” 

Without another word, Margherita tottered to 
the door like a blind person feeling her way, while 
Helen Carroll was searching in a closet for the 
remedy she prescribed. When she went to the 
girl’s room expecting to find her there, there was 
no sign of the Sicilian. It was a most mysterious 
disappearance, and for a month Miss Carroll 
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looked confidently for the return of her wayward 
protégée. Nothing had been heard of her among 
her Sicilian friends. She had as completely dis- 
appeared as if the ground had swallowed her; and | 
more than a year rolled by without tidings. 

One morning Miss Carroll was summoned to 
the parlor. 

“It's a nun, Miss Helen, and she says she won't | 
keep you a minute,” the servant said. 
The nun rose from her chair as the lady entered, 
but did not advance, and kept her hands tightly 
clasped before her. The white frilled cap and 
sweeping black veil for a moment confused Miss 
Carroll, but the next, in astonishment, she cried 

out: 

“Margherita! Oh, where have you been, and 
what means this dress ?” 

The nun retreated from Miss Carroll's out- 
stretched hands with a repellent gesture. 

“Ah! I cannot touch you,” she said. ‘Listen; 
the man your brother murdered was my brother ; 
and I swore the vendetta against him. But how 
could I hurt you, break your heart, who was an 
angel tome? I must keep my vow or do 
this’”—touching her nun’s habit. ‘I hate 
de convent, I hate de life, but for you I 
make myself dead to de world. My people 
say not ‘maledicta’ to a nun, and dey spit 
not on her grave. For you, all for you, 
but I touch not your hand. I gif my life 
for you. Addio! Addio! you vill see your 
poor Margherita no more.” 

Before Miss Carroll recovered from her 
astonishment the nun was gone. 

She is still living in a convent on the 
coast, a sombre-faced nun who does her 
daily round of duty mechanically, but ss 
whether she regrets the act of self-sacrifice 
which consigned her to what she considers - 
a living tomb, no one will ever know from 
those silent, resolute lips. 


Marie B. WILLIAMS. 
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GOSSIP. 


It matters but little where you live, 
In country, or city, or town, 

I'd like to ask you if you ever tried 
To run a rumor down? 

The sailing is easy enough at first, 

You smile as you onward go; 

But all at once, at a certain point, 
Nobody seems to know. 

—N. 0. Picayune. 
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For the Companion. 
MARCELLINO AND TECALOTINA. 


When little Marcellino Montana one forenoon 
saw his Uncle Pedro and Aunt Teresa riding up 
the trail that leads from the Rio Grande valley to 
San Pablo, he felt it to be a great day. They 
were both riding his uncle’s buckskin-colored sad- 
dle mule, the faithful Tecalotina, famous far and 
near for speed and docility. Teresa sat on a pillion 
behind her husband, and they had come that 
morning from the village of San Antonio, twenty 
miles away. 

The day had opened for Marcellino with some 
unusual and pleasing features, for it was one of 
those infrequent occasions when the vocation of 
freighter permitted his father to be at home. The 
night before, his great white-topped wagon, drawn 
by ten oxen, had creaked up to the front of the 
house, and Manuelita, his wife, who had heard 
and recognized the sound afar, stood in the door- 
way to welcome him. 

There was a peculiar joy and thanksgiving in 
the greeting the women of San Pablo gave their 
husbands and sons on their safe return from the 
wagon-trail or sheep-range, for the country about 
was at that time swept by predatory bands of 
Apache and Navajo Indians, whose inordinate 
love of plunder was only exceeded by their in- 
stincts of murder and merciless cruelty. So it 
happened that many a freighting outfit in the 
employ of the great New Mexican commission 
houses had gone forth over the trails to the south 
and west, laden with the goods of prairie com- 
merce, that was never again seen by civilized eyes 
except as a smouldering heap of burned-up wag- 
ons, and about them the mutilated bodies or whi- 
tened bones of the drivers; and many a shepherd 
who had left his home to take the sheep out on 
the distant range never returned, nor was again 
heard of, and of his flock the searching party 
might perchance find here and there a few wild 
and wandering sheep that had escaped the Indian 
lances and arrows. 

San Pablo lay in a grassy valley among foot- 
hills, and comprised half-a-dozen long, flat-roofed, 
one-story adobe houses, built after the Mexican 
fashion, facing inward about a plaza, or public 
square. There were also one or two outlying 
houses, built for safety against Indian attack, 
close by the others. A rivulet ran down the val- 
ley, and an irrigating ditch conducted the water 
from a point in the stream far above down to the 
little gardens about the village in which were 
raised corn, onions and chilli peppers, which, with 
dried mutton as a special luxury, constituted the 
principal food of the inhabitants the year round. 

The men were usually away, driving the teams 
or tending the flocks of that eminent rico (rich 
man), Don Jesus Chavez, who, by virtue of a 
grant to his ancestors by the King of Spain centu- 
ries ago, owned the land far and near, and was 
the great man of this region. 

Marcellino, in the ten years he had lived, had 
known no greater town than San Pablo, and was 
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wholly content with the conditions of his life as | But out of a seemingly clear sky may come the | 
he wandered about in the sunshine, bare-footed, thunder-bolt, and so, as Marcellino stood ab- | 
his black hair sticking through the crown of his | sorbed, gazing in admiration at Tecalotina, and 
dilapidated, wide-brimmed hat, and his brown | wondering if it would ever fall to his lot to own so 
skin showing through the rents and tatters of his | fine a creature, there came of a sudden about him | 
cotton shirt and trousers. When the weather was | the quick trampling of horses, the sound of shots, 

cold, he wrapped himself in his serape, or blanket, | and an outbreak of diabolical yells that made his 

and sought the sunny side of the house for | blood run cold with terror. 

| A band of eighteen or twenty Apache Indians, 

He had no books and knew no letters, but had | coming swiftly up behind a rocky promontory 
been taught some of the rites of worship of the | that jutted into the valley and screened their ap- 
Roman Catholic faith to exercise on those rare | proach, had suddenly appeared near the village; 
occasions when the priest at Albuquerque came to | and while some kept up an unceasing fire with 
San Pablo in his pastoral visits to the remoter rifles and bows on the open doors and windows of 
villages. His father and mother also sometimes | the houses, the rest, sweeping in a wide circle, 
explained to him the history and signification of | were gathering together and driving away the 
the saints and virgins represented in the gaudy | stock that fed about the settlement. They pre- 
pictures that hung about the walls of the cleanly | sented a terrifying appearance, as, with flying hair 
swept, single room of their house. | and copper-colored faces hideously painted in red 

Like mos: Mexican children, Marcellino was | and black and yellow, they wheeled their horses 
serious of aspect, and was emulous to attain to| about with yells, discharging rifle shots and 
the dignity of the employments of manhood in| arrows at whoever appeared in the settlement. 
San Pablo, especially that of his father. As the |! They did not, however, venture within the plaza, 
where the people, taken wholly by surprise, were 
preparing to defend their houses. 

As soon as the Apaches had collected all the 
horses, mules and donkeys, animals which could 
be quickly driven, they dashed off toward the 
mountains, urging on the stolen animals 
before them, with cries and gesticulations, 
like demons. 

And Marcellino! He was out of luck 
indeed, caught as he was alone and un- 
protected outside the sheltering walls of 
the village. With a wild instinct for escape, 
he threw himself flat on the ground, rolled 
into a little hollow, and lay motionless, as 
sometimes does a hunted animal; but the 
Indians, with ever vigilant eyes, had at 
once espied him, and presently two of them 
rode to him, with countenances expressive 
of exultation over the acquisition of a 
captive. 

He expected to be killed outright, but 
after a moment’s consultation, as they 
stood over him one of them reaching down 
caught him by the hair, jerked him on to 
his saddle-bow, threw him across it like a 
sack and rode on after the others, who 
summit. of worldly ambition, he looked forward | were leaving the valley with their booty, and 
to the time when he too could go over the trails, | heading toward their fastnesses beyond the moun- 
with flapping sombrero, cracking his whip at the | tains. 
long-yoked team that should draw the white-| When they had got well away from the valley 
topped wagon laden with merchandise for distant | the Indians halted a moment to breathe their 
towns, and all in the employ of that powerful dig- | horses and Marcellino was pulled to the ground 
nitary, Don Jesus Chavez. | and stood up in the midst of the group, who with 
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But Tecalotina, cogitating beneath her long ears, 
had been slowly but surely tending toward one of 
those settled convictions so characteristic of her 
species, and so phenomenal in their manifestation, 
and had reached a definite opinion that she did 
not like her company nor, the prospects of her des- 
tination, and, as a corollary, had come to the con- 
clusion that she would stay with the procession no 
longer than she had to. 

They were now in a part of the mountains nearly 
opposite San Antonio, a country familiar to her, 
as she had often borne her master over the range 
in hunting excursions or in his visits to the sheep 
ranges beyond, on which he had in times past held 
the office of mayor domo. 

She knew that a little ahead a trail over the 
range crossed the one on which she was now tray- 
elling, and which led on the east to the river valley 
and her loved home in San Antonio. It lay along 
the bottom of a defile opening into the one they 
were now in. The animals ahead, unfamiliar 
with the region, passed it unheeded, but when 
Tecalotina reached the cross-trail she wheeled 
into it in the most matter-of-fact sort of way, as 
though that had been her sole intention in coming 
so far, and quickened her even gait along the 
well-known path in anticipation of home. 

A horse immediately behind hesitated a moment 
whether to follow her, which proceeding would 
have doubtless led to detection, but, as luck would 
have it, the animal was one of a span and its mate 
was ahead, so it went straight on and hastened to 
close up the gap left by the defection of Tecalotina. 
The procession was a long one and the Indians 
both before and behind were at the moment out 
of sight; the night was dark, and in a dozen steps 
the mule and her sleeping rider were out of sight 
from the other trail, screened as they were by the 
windings of the path and the dense growth of 
mountain evergreens. 

When the Indians behind, riding silently in sin- 
gle file, each muffled in his blanket, had reached 
the place of her turning off, the light sound made 
by the unshod hoofs of Tecalotina were indistin- 
guishable even to their alert ears, being lost in the 
noise of the many footsteps of the other ani- 
mals. 

It was hours later that as the Indians emerged 
into more open country and drew together they 
discovered the absence of the boy and mule. 
Fearing pursuit and recapture of the booty they 
had secured, they did not venture to retrace their 
steps in an effort to recover the escaped captives. 

Through it all Marcellino never woke. Tecalo- 
tina’s gait was so smooth and even as she in her 
swift fashion, without ever slacking speed, climbed 








Uncle Pedro and his comely spouse Teresa were | savage glee threatened him with knives and delib- 
now at the door, welcomed at its threshold by the | erated whether to kill him then and there. 
host and hostess with that hospitality characteris-| The arguments pro and con seemed about equally 


the mountain ridges and threaded the defiles of 
| the Magdalenas, that he slumbered undisturbed 
| and still slept as she wound through the gravelly 


tic of Mexicans toward even strangers, but inten- 
sified in this case by the ties of kindred, which, 
among these people, are strong. As the visitors 
dismounted, Tecalotina, to the intense delight of 
Marcellino, was given to him to lead out and 
picket on a grassy plat, where, secured to a stake 
by the long reata, or rope of plaited rawhide, she 
might graze. 


away, to fasten her securely, as she was a home- 





lin order to regain her familiar feeding-grounds 
| about the little plazeta of San Antonio. 

| In honor of the visitors, the dinner that day, 
| estimated by the standards of San Pablo, was of 
uncommon magnificence. As the family and 
guests sat about the white cloth spread on the 
middle of the clean adobe floor, there were served 
a great earthen bowl of chili con carne, or meat, 
—in this case dried mutton,—boiled in a red-hot 
sauce of chilli peppers, tortillas, the thin, unleay- 
ened corn-cakes baked on a heated stone or piece 
of sheet iron, which is the general form of bread 
in use among the Mexicans, and, crowning feature 
of all, panoches, the cakes of coarse brown sugar 
brought up from Sonora by the returning freight- 
trains, and all accompanied by the rare and greatly 
appreciated luxury of coffee. 

In addition also there were, of course, the indis- 
pensable accompaniments of a true Mexican meal, 
atole (thin corn mush) and boiled frijoles (black 
Mexican beans). After the dinner had been duly 
finished and the dishes set away, the seniors of 
both sexes rolled their corn-husk cigarettes, and 
sat lazily chatting and smoking preliminary to the 
siesta, or afternoon nap, while Marcellino went 
out to play, and incidentally to see how Tecalotina 
was faring. 

The scene in and about the little valley, as seen 
in the warm afternoon sunlight, was peaceful 
enough. Scattered about the adjacent hillsides, 
grazing, were the oxen, sheep, goats, horses, 
mules and donkeys of the settlement. Within 
the settlement, in the open doorways of one or 
two houses, brown-faced and brown-armed women 
might be seen sitting, plaiting their hair or dream- 
ily smoking cigarettes. 

Outside the houses a tethered pig now and then 
rattled his chain, but the numerous bob-tailed 
dogs of the settlement, seeing nothing unusual 
stirring, had concluded to substitute a nap in the 
sun for their usual vocal entertainment, and were 
quiet. San Pablo, in this hour of the siesta, 
looked almost deserted, and about it but little 
motion was evident, save the slow lengthening 
and shifting of the shadows of the house walls as 
the bright sun, in a cloudless sky, moved down- 
| ward toward the west. 





divided, but they finally concluded to save him up | foot-hills, crossed the sand strip and entered the 
for the future, and the discussion ended by one of | dusty plaza that lies surrounded by the brown 
the Indians lassoing Tecalotina in the midst of the | adobe walls of San Antonio. Morning was break- 
captured animals, after which Marcellino was set | ing as she reached her master’s door; there she 
astride her back and strongly fastened there by a | stopped and waited with patience for the appear- 


cord tied to his ankles and passing under her | ance of human life, while Marcellino, on her back, 


His uncle cautioned him, as he led the mule | 


belly. 

She was then driven loose into the herd, which 
was forthwith started on, Marcellino sitting on 
the mule’s back without any power to direct her 


| mountains, the mule he 
| rode crowding along with 
| the rest of the stolen 
| stock. 

| The Indians pushed 
forward with great speed, 
and as night came on 
were just entering the 
Magdalena Mountains . 
through a secret pass, 
most sombre and gloomy 
of aspect. The cavalcade 
kept on, sometimes cross- 
ing ridges, and again 
threading the bottoms of 
cafions or winding along 
the sides of precipices 
by narrow bridle-paths 
known only to themselves. 





In such a country 
the loose animals and horsemen could go only in 
single file. 

Some of the Indians rode ahead as a guide to 
the animals, knowing their tendency to follow a 
leader, while the rest of the band brought up the 


rear. The distance seemed interminable to poor 
Marcellino who, from the tightness with which he 
was bound to the mule, was chafed, cramped and 
cruelly cut by the cords. 

His reflections were sad enough, for the best 
fate he could hope, should he not be killed out- 
right, was a cruel captivity. 

As the procession travelled on the narrow shelf 
lying along the face of some precipice, it seemed 
as if the mule and he must certainly go over the 
edge; but he was afraid to cry out lest the Indians 
overhear and kill him. So he could only sob in 
silence as the mule strode on, her strong shoulders 
working against his knees as she picked her way 
in the darkness, until out of his pain and fear and 
weariness came the indifference of despair and 
Marcellino grew sleepy. The moving animals 
ahead became to him as undulating shadows; the 
mountains and rocks and trees mingled grotesquely 
together; he swung and nodded, caught himself 
two or three times, and then mechanically clutch- 
ing his steed’s mane went fast asleep as he sat 
securely tied on the mule. 








slept on, unconscious of his surroundings. 

| With the red streaks of mantling dawn Tecalo- 
tina pricked her ears, laid back her head, and, 
| according to her invariable custom at that hour, 


staying animal, with a strong propensity to break | movement but secure against falling off. In this | gave vent to an unusually protracted and vocifer- 
away from all restraint whenever she was away,| way he was carried on over desert, plain and ous bray, a specialty of hers in which she took 


great pride, and which 
ordinarily served the resi- 
dents about the plaza as 
an alarm clock. 

At the familiar sound 
Pedro’s neighbors still 
abed rolled in their 
blankets, and murmur- 
ing, ‘‘Pedro and Teresa 
are home again,” closed 
their eyes for the last 
“forty winks” of their 
morning nap. 

But presently the vil- 
lage was astir, and then 
great was the astonish- 
ment when Pedro's houst 
was found to be closed, 
its owner still absent, and Tecalotina standing at 
the door with a strange, forlorn little boy tied on 
her back. The news flew about, and the villagers 
gathered, and began with open-eyed wonder to 
discuss the strange appearance, but none had the 
presence of mind to think to rouse Marcellino and 
ask who he was and how he came there. 

Finally, however, in the midst of the discussion 
he opened his eyes with a start, dreaming of home, 
and gazed about him with utter, uncomprehending 
astonishment. Then the remembrance of the 
Apaches came to him with a shudder, and he 
could not for a few moments assure himself that 
he was not still in their hands. Then gradually 
realizing the fact that he was among people of his 
own race and safe from his savage pursuers, he, 
little by little, as well as he could tell it, gave the 
history of the adventure. 

He was taken from the mule and seated at an 
adobe bench by the house side. When set on the 
ground he was so cramped that he could not 
stand, and his legs were so stiff that he could 
hardly move them. He was carried into one of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the houses, where his chafed limbs and body were 
rubbed with oil as he talked; he was fed by the 
kind-hearted people with the best they had, and 
was soon, though rather sore, feeling fully him- 
Tecalotina on being relieved of her burden 
went directly to her usual feeding-ground and 


self. 
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began grazing with an air of having done nothing 
unusual. 

A messenger volunteered to go at once to San 
Pablo, where he found the good people of that 
village lamenting the loss of their stock and con- 
doling with the parents of Marcellino. Great 
was the joy in the household of Montana over 
the unexpected news of the safety of the boy who 
was believed to have been lost forever in a terri- 
ble manner; and, in a measure, the rejoicing was 
as sincere over the restoration of Tecalotina. 

The happiness of the household and its guests 
was complete when the next day there came to 
San Pablo a cart drawn by a span of horses with 
Tecalotina led behind, and on the box by the 
driver, a kind-hearted neighbor of Pedro’s, was 
seated Marcellino, looking the picture of health 
and contentment, and with a story to tell of his 
wonderful escape from the Apaches which has 
since been historic in New Mexico. 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 
————~+or—  — 
LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide, 


Might have now been riding safely, 
But they drifted with the tide. 





—_—_~+or — 





For the Companion. 


TRAILING ON A GROUNDER. 


Though the world may know little about it, a great 
deal of thought and study is constantly directed to 
the subject of aérial navigation. Most of those who 
give attention to it are silent about the matter, be- 
cause the public press is quite apt to be incredulous 
of the success of undertakings in this department of 
the great modern problem of transportation. 

At, present it is generally conceded that an air-ship 
to be successful must use electricity as a motive 
power; and as for the material of the ship, much is 
hoped from that extremely light but strong metal, 
aluminium. 

Little groups of those*interested in the subject 
occasionally meet to canvass new experiments and 
compare notes. At one of these quiet gatherings 
recently, in a New England city, the conversation 
turned upon the best methods of making a landing 
with an air-ship in windy weather. Incidentally, 
several amusing and thrilling stories were told of 
“trailing” in balloons of the old-fashioned kind dur- 
ing gales of wind. One of these anecdotes, by Pro- 
fessor Kingston, recounting an early experience of 
his own, in company with a youthful associate, I 
shall try to relate. 

“It was in the early part of the summer of 1871,” 
said Professor Kingston, ‘‘and we had ascended that 
day from a town in Illinois. Curtis Anderson, of 
the Chicago press, was associated with me that sea- 
son. We had an old-style balloon, named ‘The 
Bird of Paradise,’ and were making a general tour 
of the country, picking up engagements to make 
ascents as we could. 

“The day was cloudy, but not rainy, and it was not 
a bad day to go up, for there was no wind. We made 
the ascent at one o’clock, and a good crowd was pres- 
ent to see us off. It was one of the attractions of 
some sort of a fair, I believe. 

“Old Louis Gonier, the aéronaut, had come down 
from Chicago to see us ascend. ‘Look out for a 
‘grounder’ when you descend to-night, boys,’ he 
said to us, as he took us each by the hand. 

“The balloon rose almost perpendicularly that day, 
and passed through low-lying, foggy clouds, which 
soon shut us out from view of the earth, and for an 
hour the ‘Bird’ floated and wallowed, as it were, in 
and amongst these dark, wet volumes of vapor. We 
could not see twenty yards on any side, upward or 
downward. 

“Then suddenly there occurred one of those singu- 
lar changes of at pheric density which sometimes 
mark a day of this kind. The fog clouds lifted rap- 
idly, and with them the balloon as well, though in 
less degree. We rose, yet our barometer indicated 
no change in height. 

“Presently Anderson pulled the valve open, and 
immediately we descended out of the fog into clear 
air, and saw the dark-green earth spread out a mile 
beneath us. 

“It seems to me that I never saw the earth look 
richer and more picturesque than it did that day. 
Gradually we descended, floating off northwestward. 
Anderson took the field-glass and sat for a long time 
looking at the lovely, varied panorama beneath us. 
Suddenly he told me that there was a little wind near 
the ground. 

***T can see the leaves ruffle,’ said he. 

«¢That’s old Louis’s grounder,’ said I. 

**Shouldn’t wonder,’ said Anderson; ‘and it’s ris- 
ing,’ he added, a few minutes after. ‘That little 
pond to the left is quite rough with it.’ 

«Then we had better be getting down,’ said I, ‘if 
it’s rising.’ 

“He pulled open the valve again, and we slowly 
settled to within two thousand feet of the open coun- 
try beneath us, but not without some little anxiety, 
for we could now see that a pretty stiff breeze was 
blowing close down to the ground. Such a breeze 
will often start, toward evening of a cloudy day like 
this of which I am speaking, and sweep along the 
ground with considerable violence, and yet, for a 
time at least, extend upward into the atmosphere 
for no more than a thousand feet. 

“Old séronauts call these ‘grounders,’ ‘ground 
brooms,’ or ‘trailers,’ the last name from the danger 
of setting a balloon trailing along the ground. 

“*Now be on the lookout, Frank!’ Anderson called 
out tome. ‘When we drop into that, we shall spin. 
Wind the cords around your arm, and hang on.’ 

“We threw out one of the grapnels, and let it run 
off a hundred feet of line, and then we braced our- 








tree-tops we were going twenty miles an hour at | 
least! | 
“*We shall light hard this time!’ Anderson ex. | 
claimed, and I saw that he was turning pale. ‘But 
it’s no use to prolong the trouble,’ he added. ‘We | 
cannot rise again,’ and he pulled at the valve cord | 
once more. 

“Nearer and nearer to the dreaded ground we 
came! The hook began to brush the bushes! We 
flew across a little pond where six or eight boys were 
fishing. Our heavy grapnel swung within ten feet of 
their heads! How they yelled! 

“The next minute we were across the pond and fly- | 
ing over a broad, level tract of grain-fields, separated | 
one from another by rail-fences. The hook was 
swinging just high enough now to take those fences. 
How we tore them down, and how the fence-rails 
flew! ’Twasashame. No doubt it took the farmers 
hours to put up again what we tore down in three 
minutes. At any rate, we made a clean sweep 
through about twenty of those fences. 

“Then we struck a wire-fence and hauled two or 
three hundred feet of that after us a long distance. 
**There’ll be profanity in this town before many 
minutes!’ exclaimed Anderson. ‘We ought to settle 
for this. We must send word to them and settle.’ 
“But next minute we had a far more delicate and 
alarming business in hand. Skimming along a wide 
stretch of pasture land, we came toward a road, a 
broad, much-travelled highway, fenced and set along 
with shade trees. As we flew along to cross it, diag- 
onally, we espied a horse and buggy, jogging com- 
fortably forward, a hundred rods or more ahead. 
It seemed exactly in our course, too. 
‘Gracious!’ Anderson exclaimed. 
ing straight for that top-buggy, Frank! 
‘Sing out!’ Icried. ‘Yell at them!’ and we both | 
shouted: ‘Buggy, 





! 


*We’re head- | 


**“No, no; they are aéronauts, Amy,’ the first lady 
said to her companion. 

“*Yes, we were trying to descend in our balloon,’ 
Anderson explained. ‘The wind struck us, and as 
we were swept along, our anchor caught into your car- 
riage. And as your carriage is broken, may I ask 
how far you reside from here?’ 

“ ‘About two miles,’ replied the first lady. 

**At least, allow us to assist you home,’ Anderson 
said; and our services being accepted, we gathered 
up the rugs and wraps and set off along the road. 

“By great good fortune, neither of the ladies was 
much injured. It was mainly fright, added to the 
sudden shock, which had caused the ‘screaming lady’ 
—as we used afterward to designate her—to faint. 
She so far recovered as to be much the merrier of the 
two before we reached their home. For, really, we 
grew quite merry before the two miles were walked, 
the more so that we had all received such a fright. 
So that what promised to be a tragedy turned out a 
not unpl pisode—except for the damages. 

“The young ladies lived at a pretty littie village 
which we reached in good time. The horse and 
buggy were from a livery stable; and to cut the story 
of the damages short, I may state that the matter 
was adjusted by the payment of seventy dollars. 

“Anderson numbered ‘the cool young lady’ in the 
circle of his fair acquaintances for several years 
thereafter, I believe. She was worthy of his good 
opinion.” 


+ 





a ee 
TIGER-HUNTING IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


“Boss, there was a tiger in the isibaya last night— 
a male tiger; the female must be somewhere around. 
Wait until she comes, and I will show you some fun.” 

The speaker was Hans Potgieter, an Africander 

(half Duich, half 





‘LOOK 
ouT!! Look 
OouT!!’ at the 
very top of our 
voices. For we 
were close upon it 
now, and that big, 
ugly anchor - hook 
was swinging 
straight for it. 
**Can’t they see 
anything?’ shriek- 
ed Anderson. 


yelled: 


“At the same 
instant — to our 
horror—a_ young 


lady’s face looked 
wonderingly out at 
the side of the 
buggy. Before she 
could speak, or we 
could even cry out 
again, that heavy 
grapnel, going like 
a cannon shot, 
struck into the 
‘fan,’ or jointed 
iron frame of the 
buggy top, and the 
next moment bug- 
gy, horse and all 
weretwitched clear 
of the road and 
went, crash! be- 
tween two maple- 
trees, across the 
ditch. 

“A sharp scream 





E vir 


ahoy! Whip up! Zulu), who was 
Put on the braid ! foreman at the 
Look out! Clear farm of Frank Le 
the road!’ ‘Why Roux, at Calitz- 
don’t they see us?’ dorp, South Africa, 
exclaimed Ander- where I was stay- 
son, excitedly. ing for a few 

“Then we both months in 1879. 





Hans was a noted 
tiger-hunter, and 
the floor of his 
“sit-kramer” was 
covered with skins 
of animals which 
he had killed with 
a “knob-kerrie,” a 
kind of club. 
These South 
African tigers, 
however, are not 
really tigers, but 
leopards (felis jub- 
ata),and the name 
is a corruption of 
the Dutch “Tijg- 
er.” I, however, 
not thinking them 
particularly —_for- 
midable, thought I 
would like to try a 
little hunting on 
my own account; 
so, dismissing 
Hans, I waited un- 
til sundown, and 
then tracking the 
spoor of the tiger 
into the veldt, or 
prairie, soon found 
the body of the ox 
lying in a small 
hollow, almost hid- 
den by the high- 
waving grasses 
and scrub mimosa, 
where the tiger had 
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pierced our horri- 
fied ears—and then 
car and balloon 
struck down against the earth, with a tremendous 
blow which nearly shook our hearts out of us, and 
for an instant, quite deprived me of sense and motion. | 

“Something had stopped us! It was the buggy, 
jammed between the maple trunks, into the ironwork 
of which the hook had caught. Both of us had been 
thrown out. We scrambled up. 

“ ‘Oh, she’s killed! We've killed her, Frank!’ 
were Anderson’s first words, as we ran back through 
some willow bushes to where the buggy lay amidst 
the broken fence. It was overturned, and the wheels 
were torn off. A young lady was just crawling out 
of it, but another lady lay still and very white across 
the seat-cushion. 

“*Are you hurt, miss? 
Anderson inquired. 

“<I think not,’ replied the young lady, so much 
more composedly than we expected, that we felt 
somewhat relieved. 

«But your friend—the other young lady!’ I cried. 
‘Is she killed? Is she dead?’ 

“*She may be injured, but I think she has only 
fainted,’ was the admirably calm reply. 
you could get some water,’ she added. 

“We both ran for the canteen in the car, and 
sprinkled water plentifully in the white face on the 
cushion. At this the lady suddenly struggled up and 
began screaming in a most appalling way—appalling 
at least to us, though her companion did not seem 
greatly alarmed. 

“Do you think she is much hurt?’ was all we 
could gasp out. 

*«*T hardly think so,’ was the still calm reply of 
this much composed young lady. 

‘Meantime the horse had got up and gone galloping 
off, with the buggy-shafts swinging about his heels. 

“*We regret this—this accident which—which we 
could not avert, very much,’ I faltered out. ‘Of 


Are you badly hurt?’ 





selves, and seized hold of the cords about the car, 
but kept our left hands free. 

“This particular grounder saluted us very gently 
at first, however. The balloon fell off before it easily ; 
but as we settled lower, it began to speed up, and 
the nearer we came to the ground, the faster we flew. 
Ata height of three or four hundred feet above the 


course, we expect to pay for the damages—as far as 
we can.’ 

“The lady in the carriage had stopped screaming 
and was staring at us with wide-open eyes. 

“‘Who are you? What are you? Are you sol- 
diers?’ she cried, looking at our semi-uniforms and 
white caps. 





‘“‘~WE FLEW ACROSS A LITTLE POND.” 


‘If one of ; 


dropped it. 

Ihad my double- 
barrelled express 
rifle with me, and, making a wide circuit, I came 
round to the opposite edge of the hollow, and lay 
down in the grass near the body of the dead ox. 

I lay there an hour or more waiting. Suddenly, 
without any warning sound, I saw a dark form loom 
up in front of me on the opposite edge of the little 
hollow. The tiger stood there a second, slowly and 
suspiciously sniffing the breeze, and then descended 
quietly and quickly to the body of the ox. 

As he approached it, he grew more distinct, and as 
he threw up his head in a call or challenge, before 
commencing his meal, he looked superb. He was 
broadside on, and, not hesitating a second, I put a 
bullet behind the shoulder. 

He turned, with a horrible growl, and was just on 
the point of springing, when I put the other ball be- 
tween his eyes, and killed him. 

Without stopping to reload my rifle, I was so ex- 
cited at my success, I ran forward to look at my 
quarry. I stretched him out, debating whether to 
skin him there, or go up to the house and fetch Hans 
to help me, when I heard a noise behind me, and 
looking up, saw another tiger, presumably his mate, 
who, attracted by his call and the sound of firing, 
had just arrived in time to catch me unprepared. 
Scarce a moment for thought did she give me, but 
sprang straight forward, her eyes aflame. 

Clubbing my rifle, I avoided her by jumping to one 
side, dealing her a terrific blow on the loins as she 
passed that snapped the stock from my barrels as 
short as though it had been a carrot. 

She fell on her side, and evidently badly injured by 
the blow; then arose, and, in a half limping manner, 
came at me again. In avoiding her the second time, 
my foot slipped, and her left paw caught me on the 
shoulder, tore it open, and threw me to the ground. 
Before I could rise, being partially stunned by the 
fall, the brute came at me again, and as I raised my 
arm to protect myself, she seized it in her mouth. 
| Just then a dark body passed between my face and 

her, an animal’s foot trod on my cheek scratching it 
| badly, and the brute let goof myarm. A sound of 
| growling and scuffling raged above me for a moment, 
| then came a heavy blow and a friendly hand dragged 








It was Hans Potgieter and his dog. The dog, accord- 
ing to his custom, had flown at the tiger’s throat, and 
engaged her until his master could drop his heavy 
knob-kerrie on the tiger’s skull, cracking it like a 
nutshell. 

“Say! Boss!” cried Hans; “do you want to get 
killed? It looks like it! Didn’t I tell you there 
would be two tigers about, if not more, and you go 
off alone, without dogs, with only two shots between 
you and death.” 

Le Roux dressed my wounds with some remedies 
of his own, remarking in his quaint colonial Dutch 
patois: “Now rest, und get vell; dere vill be some 
more tigers arounds here, und den I vill show you my 
vay!” 

In a week or two another depredation occurred, 
but Le Roux took the matter very calmly. 

“TI vill set a drap!” he said, and calling several of 
the Hottentots, proceeded to where the tiger had 
carried an ox it had killed, knowing it would return 
there rather than to the horses. 

They surrounded the body with a stiff fence of 
mimosa thorn branches, leaving only one small open- 
ing, about four feet wide. Here four posts were 
driven into the ground, two on each side of the open 
ing, in such a manner that a rifle could be attached to 
each of the two inner ones, covering any animal that 
entered the opening. Then strings were attached to 
the triggers, and passing round the other two posts 
were carried across the opening, about two feet from 
the ground; then the rifles were covered with thorn 
branches, and the trap was completed. 

About two hours after sunset the report of the 
rifles was heard, and Le Roux and I went with a 
lantern to inspect the trap. There lay the tiger quite 
dead; the right-hand rifle had done the work, and 
put a ball fair into the brute’s heart. 

‘“‘Dere you vhas! Yust den feets long!” said Le 
Roux as he measured the beast. ‘‘No bites, no zore 
arms, no nodinks. Yust as easy as dumble off a log!” 
I left Calitzdorp for the Diamond Fields the follow- 
ing spring, and Le Roux insisted upon my taking his 
tiger-skin along with my own as trophies of the 
Transvaal. WILF. P. Ponp. 


——___~4@>——__. 


For the Companion. 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
1.—The Ways of the House. 


The English House of Commons is full of old ways, 
peculiarities, rules and traditions. It does everything 
according to some strict and antique regulation. 

The chamber in which it meets is not a very impos- 
ing one to look at, and is not in its arrangement like 
any of the United States legislative chambers that I 
have seen. The House of Commons of the Canadian 
Parliament is modelled after it, but in the Dominion 
House of Commons each member has a seat allotted 
tohim. No member of that assemblage, therefore, 
is under the fear that, if he be late in coming down 
to take his seat, he may find no seat for him to take. 

But in the English House of Commons an ordinary 
member who is late on an occasion. of interest has 
not merely a fear on the subject; he has the absolute 
certainty that he will find no seat. The House of 
Commons is built to accommodate only about half of 
its nearly seven hundred members. 

It is an oblong chamber, looking like an ordinary 
board-room. At the head of the chamber is the 
great chair, like a throne, in which Mr. Speaker sits 
arrayed in a great gown and a huge court wig; in 
front of him is the table on which the historic gilt 
mace is laid—the famous bauble which Cromwell 
once peremptorily ordered to be taken away. 

From the side walls on either side of the Speaker 
slope down the benches of the members. Those on 
the Speaker’s right are the benches of the men who 
s“pport the government; those on his left the benches 
of the opposition. As the members sit, they face 
each other, ministerialists and opposition, with their 
side-faces to the Speaker’s chair. A broad floor 
divides them. 

Any observer who looks down from one of the gal- 
leries will see that the two sides are divided in them- 
selves each by a narrow passage that runs up from 
the floor to the wall; this passage on either side is 
called “the gangway.” The gangway has a political 
meaning in the House of Commons. Those who sit 
above the gangway on either side, that is, nearer to 
the Speaker’s chair, are understood to be thick-and- 
thin supporters of the party to which they are at- 
tached; those who sit below the gangway are not so 
positively pledged; they are called the independent 
members of the ministerial or opposition side. 

But now about the difficulty of getting a seat. I 
do not mean of being elected to the House of Com- 
mons; I suppose that operation over, and our man 
elected. He is now a member of the House; he has 
been introduced formally by two other members; he 
has given in his credentials; he has taken the oath; 
he has signed his name in the great vellum-leaved 
book; he has shaken hands formally with Mr. 
Speaker; he is a member of the House just as much 
as Mr. Gladstone or Lord Hartington. 

But he has to fight for his seat every day all the 
same. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington and a 
few other men who are not in office do not have to 
fight for their seats any more than the members of 
the government. It is their privilege as privy coun- 
cillors to have seats always reserved for them on the 
front bench of the opposition, the bench nearest to 
the Speaker’s chair and the table. The front bench 
on theright of the Speaker is called the Treasury 
Bench, and is for the members of the government. 

But the ordinary member has to fight for his seat. 
The rule of the House is that a man who is “in 
his place,” as it is called, when prayers are said may 
keep, forthe rest of that evening and for no longer, 
the seat in front of which he stood while prayers were 
repeated. Prayers are said on most days at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. It is evident that all the 
members of the House cannot be at prayers, for the 
good reason that there are not places to put them in. 

Who then are to attend prayers and thereby secure 
a seat and who not? It is arranged in this way: 

A man comes down to the House as early as he 
pleases, and he puts his hat on any seat which he 
likes and which is not taken, and he has then the 
right to have that place kept for him up to prayer- 





| me from under the combatants. 


time, provided he does not leave the House mean- 
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If he brings with him a second hat, and | way: tae op ago Westuslanter, where the Houses | in that part of Europe, or in Russia or Turkey, 


puts it on and goes out of the House for a walk in | of Parliament stand, was well isolated from Lon- | should apply to the State Department at Washing- 
the streets, and the fact is discovered, he forfeits | don proper, and the roads were bad, and there | ton for a passport; and in proceeding from any 


all right to the seat. He therefore wisely stays in 
the House all day, writes his letters, reads in the 
library, lounges on the terrace until the Speaker’s 
shrill electric bell sounds for prayers; then he 
goes into the chamber, listens to prayers, and 





were footpads and highwaymen of all sorts abun- 
dant, and it was the practice for members to make 
up parties and ride together with their servants 
for common protection. 

Now Westminster and London have run into 





“RESERVED SEATS.” 


then, and not until then, he is entitled to write his 
name on a card provided for the purpose, and 
put this into a little framework on the back of his 
seat, and there is his place secured for the night. 

If, after waiting all the day, he were to be late 
for prayers he would have forfeited his place, and 
any one happening to come in during prayers and 
wanting a place could take it. 

The putting one’s hat on an empty seat is merely 
a matter of first come first served. Come down 
early and take a good place; come down a little 
later and you must put up with a bad place; come 
down a little later still and you will have to do 
without any place at all. Therefore, when any- 
thing of interest is coming on, members rush down 
early to secure places. Twelve o’clock, noon, is 
late for getting the chance of putting your hat on 
a good seat; and then you have to wait until four 
in the afternoon to secure it. On a really interest- 
ing occasion one who cannot come down at ten or 
at nine has little chance. 

On the day when Mr. Gladstone introduced his 
Irish Home Rule Bill, I came down to the House at 
seven o’clock in the morning and found every seat 
already taken. But for the courtesy of a young 
member, who gave me up his own place, I should 
not have had a seat for that great occasion. 

Members came down that morning while the 
skies were still dark as midnight and waited until 
five o’clock, when some doors of the House were 
quietly opened to admit the cleaners of the rooms; 
and then they got in and took their places. But 
they had to remain in the House until afternoon in 
order to secure the possession of the seats. 

Members of Parliament usually wear their hats 
unless when making a speech or crossing from one 
part of the chamber to another. The members of 
the House of Lords may not wear their hats when 
they sit in the Peers’ gallery of the House of 
Commons. Nor may we, the members of the 
Commons, wear our hats when in the gallery 
assigned to us in the House of Lords. 

The House of Lords are less strict in their rules, 
oddly enough, than the House of Commons. The 
Peers allow their messengers and attendants to 
pass up and down the chamber delivering notes 
and telegrams very much as is done in the Capitol 
at Washington. But in the House of Commons 
no attendant nor messenger dare pass beyond what 
is called the bar. A messenger stands at the bar 
with letters or telegrams until some member comes 
and takes them from him and passes them on to 
their rightful owners. 

I do not know what great advantage we in the 
Commons gain by this old usage; but it is an old 
usage, and so itis kept up. Itis like the Speak- 
er’s robes, and the mace and the wigs and gowns 
of the clerks at the table, and the uniform of the 
sergeant-at-arms, and the garb which one of the 
subordinates of the treasury puts on when he has 
to deliver a royal message, and the manner in 
which the chaplain has to walk down the floor of 
the House backwards after prayers are over. 

This latter performance, I may say, always 
seems to me particularly ridiculous, for every 
member of the House rushes out the moment 
prayers are said and he has secured his seat,— 
there is a short interval before actual business be- 
gins,—and there you see a stream of men all rush- 
ing out in the ordinary manner, looking the way 
they are running, and in the midst of the stream 
one mild gentleman in clerical garb, who is trying 
to walk backwards down the floor in the same di- 
rection, with the chance of collision against some 

fugitive who is just struggling to the front. 

But the House of Commons loves to keep up 
old ways. Every night when the sitting is over, 
a stranger in the great lobby will see one of the 
officials of the House rush wildly out into that 
same lobby, and will hear him shout, at the high- 
est pitch of his voice, the mysterious words, 
‘Who goes home ?” 


one another, indistinguishable to ordinary mortals, 
and the streets are safe, and the highwayman 
rides on his raid no more; but we keep to the old 
performance still, and there is never a close of a 
sitting of the House without the official plunging 
into the lobby and shouting his meaningless de- 
mand, ‘“‘Who goes home?” He never gets an 
answer; he never expects one; he would be utterly 
bewildered if any member were to reply. 


Justin McCartuy, M. P. 
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« OLD HOME SONGS. 
No lapse of time can still the chime 
these far-hidden bells; 


But in my ears, thro’ all the years, 
The old-time music dwells. 


—Frederick S. Woodward, 
——o- 


PASSPORTS IN EUROPE. 


all foreigners entering Alsace or Lorraine must be 
provided with passports. These passports must 
be issued to travellers by the foreign department | 
of their own government, in the case of citizens of 


leaving any other country to enter Germany for- | 
eigners must have their passports viséd either by 
their own minister, or by the German embassy. 

Thus a vexatious restriction on travelling, 
which has long been done away with in every 
country excepting in Russia, Portugal, Turkey 
and Greece, has been restored in a country where 
there is a great deal of foreign travel at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Already some American travellers have been 
put toa great deal of trouble*by not having the 
passports so recently required. Twelve Americans 
were turned back at the Franco-German frontier, 
and were forced to return to Paris. 

A worse mishap has also occurred to some 
American travellers at the Russian frontier. These 
travellers had passports, to be sure, but they had 
not been viséd by the Russian embassy in the coun- 
try from which they came. So they were abruptly 
thrown into prison, and had to wait there till their | 
case could be looked into by the American min- 
ister at St. Petersburg. 

The main object of requiring foreigners enter- 
ing Russia, and now Germany, to have passports 


saries of treasonable societies from entering these 
countries. 


this expedient as a measure of self-defence. 

Just in proportion as the European nations have 
become more free, the requirement of passports 
has been done away with. Twenty-five years ago 
an American could travel scarcely anywhere on 
the continent without his passport; which, as he 
passed from country to country, would gradually 
become completely covered with the ‘visas’? and 
seals of envoys and consuls. 

Passports were then required not only for Rus- 
sia and Turkey, but for France, Spain, Germany, 
the Italian kingdoms and duchies, and the Papal 
States. 

Prince Bismarck has undoubtedly been im- 
pelled to return to the passport system, on account 
of the disturbed condition of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Those two provinces were wrested from France 
seventeen years ago. They are still loyal to France 
in spirit, and show no marked signs of being recon- 
ciled to German rule. 

Such being the state of things, no doubt French 
agitators find their way into the disaffected prov- 
inces, with a view of keeping alive their hostility 
to the Germans, and perhaps of stirring up violent 
outbreaks. It is to prevent, as far as possible, all | 


force. 





What may that portend? It came about in this 


| 
| 

—_$—— | sary arrangements can be made. 
| 


the United States by the State department, and on | Joun ADAMS 


duly endorsed is to prevent conspirators and emis- 


As a rule, it is only despotic countries, | 
which fear revolt and revolution, who resort to | 


country to either of these mentioned, should have 
their passports viséd (that is, endorsed and sealed 
ov the back) by our minister in the country which 
they are leaving. 

By doing this, much inconvenience—and per- 
haps worse evils—will be avoided. 


—+o+—___— 
HOPE AND DESPAIR. 


Clouds dark and lowering hid the sky; 
Despair with cup of rue stood by 

And sighed, “Drink, and be mine!” 
But with such tears and moans she prayed, 
To Hope I turned, the radiant maid, 

And quaffed her rosy wine. 
That instant heaven was sunny blue; 
And in my secret soul I knew 
Despair, the coward, brought the shade, 
Brave-hearted Hope’ the shine! 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


& 
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BALLOT REFORM. 





Probably not one in a hundred of the readers of 
the Companion have ever had an opportunity to 
observe an election in which the grossest forms of 
corruption and fraud are practised. These evils 
are at their worst in the slums of great cities. 

A voter approaches the polls through a throng 
of rowdy ballot-distributors and ‘‘ward-heelers.” 
He is beset by these men, who offer him “tickets” 
and follow him up until his vote has been depos- 
ited. In many cases the ballots they offer are 
fraudulent. For while ‘Republican Ticket” or 
‘Democratic Ticket” is conspicuously printed 
upon the ballot, one or more names, perhaps all 


| the names, are different from those of the actual | 


candidates, and a person casting one of these bal- 
lots votes for men whom he does not wish to be 
elected. 

This is one only of several evils which have led 
to an agitation in favor of the ‘“‘Australian sys- 


tem” of voting, which, with modifications, is that | 
|}employed in England and in Canada. 


At least 
two States of the Union have now adopted the 


| principle, and laws to change radically the method 


of voting will go into effect as soon as the neces- 


The principle is, after all, a very simple one. 
All the ballots are printed, not by parties, but by 
the State, and they are all alike. 


| contains the names of all candidates nominated, 
| and the names are arranged in alphabetical order 
| In order to vote for a candidate, the person puts 


a cross opposite that candidate’s name. 
For example, in Massachusetts, the legislature 


Germany has recently adopted a rule by which | of which State has passed a law introducing this 


| system, the ballot, or a part of it, will look some- 
thing like this when it is ready to be voted : 





FOR GOVERNOR. [Vote for one.] 





4 Federal) 


CHARLES SUMNER 
(Free Soil) 


HENRY WILSON 
(American) 


FOR REPRESENTATIVES. 











HENRY BAscom 








eisai (Republican) od. 
JOHN H. BLANDING Xx 
spastic (Prohibition) oo... 
| THOMAS T. CANDAGE xX 
atic _. (Prohibition) oo... 

Epw ARD E. ESTERN 

Gala estatrdcela Tea eoaned (Democrat) i. 
| FRANK GORE 
‘emesis, (Republican) a [useecssesecenee 
| THOMAS 8S. GORE 

(Democrat) 





HENRY L. Q. HoBss 
(Democrat) 


NATHAN 





OBED N. 

eA So Arena CEN avnenesnenne Lensaneeteaea’ 

JOSIAH WILK x 
(Prohibition) 





Each ballot | 
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and takes away one excuse for assessments upon 
office-holders and candidates. 

To be sure, it takes a little more time, and re- 
quires a little more intelligence on the part of the 
voter than the old system; but fifteen minutes of 
time, once a year, will be well spent if by that 
means a vast political evil may be put down; and 
if English farm-laborers can understand and pric- 
tise this mode of voting, will Americans say that 
it is too intricate for them ? 





+p 
THE BIRTHDAY OF A BOOK, 


The two hundredth anniversary of the publication 
of a book was celebrated recently at Cambridge 
University in England. The book, which is written 
in Latin, is commonly called Newton’s ‘‘ Principia,” 
though the full title is ‘Philosophie Naturalis Prin. 
| cipia Mathematica,” which means in English, “The 

Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy.” 

It was becoming in the University of Cambridge 
to commemorate the publication of the ‘* Principia.” 
The author of it was Isaac Newton, Professor of 
Mathematics in that institution, afterward Sir Isaac 
Newton, Master of the Mint. The rooms which he 
inhabited when he wrote the work still exist, and 
are visited every year by many Americans. The 
manuscript of the volume belongs to the Royal 
Society, of which Sir Isaac Newton was a member, 
to which he sent the work for approval, and under 
the auspices of which it was published. The same 
society possesses also the small telescope used by the 
great astronomer, parts of which were made by his 
own hands. 

Probably very few of our readers, young or old, 
have ever seen a copy of this illustrious quarto. 
There is something strange in the fact that a velume 

| which has instructed the educated mind of the whole 
human race should be seldom met with even in large 
libraries. 
| One gentleman, a manufacturer in Rhode Island, 
| who knows nothing of Latin and very little of math- 
| ematics, has a copy among his books, just to look at 
|and revere. He takes it down from its shelf ten- 
| derly, and shows it to his guests as the greatest 
product of the mind of man. Through other books 
and smaller men, he has learned the substance of 
what the “‘ Principia” contains, and he loves to look 
upon the very leather of the mighty volume which he 
cannot read. 

Probably the whole of Europe and America does 
not require fifty new copies a year of this work. 
Nor did any one ever make money by dealing in it, 
beyond a modest bookseller’s profit on a few copies. 
| Nevertheless, there it is, at the summit of literature, 
among the greatest of the triumphs of the human 





| 
- | mind. 


It was two hundred and twenty-two years ago this 
coming summer that Isaac Newton sat in his garden 
and saw some fruit fall from a tree, and fell to mus- 
ing upon the reason of its fall. Why did it not fall 
up, or slanting, or sidewise? Why does everything 
| full toward the centre of the earth? 

Nineteen years later, he was able to demonstrate 
to the world that precisely the same cause that made 
the fruit fall to the earth holds the moon in her 
orbit, and keeps all the heavenly bodies in their 
places. This principle, which he named the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, retains the revolving stars, and 
prevents the universe from rushing into chaos. This 
was not a mere guess on the part of Professor 
Newton. He proved it mathematically. He showed 
that, the earth weighing so much and the moon so 
much, the earth holds the moon by the same law that 
makes an apple fall from a tree. 

Other philosophers, from Aristotle to Descartes, had 
made ingenious guesses concerning the principles, or 
the principia, of the universe. Newton’s merit was 
that he substituted for all their theories, one great 
truth capable of mathematical demonstration, leav- 
ing it to posterity to continue the work by discover- 
ing the momentous consequences of that truth. 





<> 





KNOWN AND LOVED. 


Many of our readers will remember that Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, with the Empress, came 
. | to this country in 1876 to take part in the opening of 
the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. They 
stood foremost upon the platform among the groups 
of royal and distinguished guests when President 
Grant touched an electric wire which set all the vast 
array of machinery in motion, and declared the exhi- 
bition opened. 





box. 


portant thing. 


Now what will be gained by this change of sys- 
tem, in the interest of purity of elections and good 
First, there can be no 
ballot-box stuffing, since each voter will receive 


politics? Many things. 


only one ballot, and that one will be numbered. 


timidation. 


ruption by party ‘‘workers.” 





peace. 


This ballot is printed on the inside pages of a 
folded sheet, so that when the voter has marked 
the names as above indicated the ballot is folded 
up and is so passed in to be deposited in the ballot- 
There are many provisions of the law to 
adapt the machinery of voting to this system, but 
it is not necessary to mention them here. What 
has been said is enough to show how men will | 
vote, and that is, for the general public, the im- 


Secondly, the ballot will be really secret, as it 
ought to be, and every voter will be free from in- 


Again, each voter will be secured against the 
fraud of forged and purposely incorrect ballots, 
and a heavy blow will be dealt to the practice of 
trading off one part of the ticket against another, 
which is one of the worst forms of electoral cor- 


Once more, the occupation of ballot-distrib uters | 
| and workers at the polls will be destroyed com- | 
| pletely, and men may hope to vote freely and in 


The curiosity of the American people to look upon 
a live Emperor was intense, and whenever Dom 
Pedro attempted to examine the exhibits, he was 
wedged in immovably by a gaping, excited, but good- 
natured mob. He bore this in patience for two days. 
On the third day he resolved upon a bold change. 

“T shall see nothing,” he said to his secretary. “I 
must be incognito. Procure me some disguise.” 

The next day a stout farmer, with a coat not of the 
| newest, his wife on his arm in a rather shabby merino 
gown, shouldered his way through the gates, and 
spent the day in a close study of the educational sys- 
tems of different countries. They thus quietly and 
unnoticed continued their observations for a week. 

One day they were in the midst of a surging crowd 
of people of many nations and races, when they met 
a group of twenty Brazilian civil engineers, students 
from the great Polytechnic School in Bethlehem, 
Penn. The young men stopped, hesitated in amaze- 
ment, and then, with loud cheers and wild excite- 
ment, saluted the farmer and his wife, bowing to the 
ground and kissing their hands. 

“It is the Emperor,” one of them explained, with 
tears in his eyes, toa bystander. “He is more than 
our king; he is the father of his people! Out of his 
own scanty purse he supports me and nine other 
orphan boys at our school. 

“In every country he has his orphan boys in col- 
| leges and universities that they may bring back 
| knowledge of all arts and sciences to Brazil. He 
has just made a tour of Europe, and he eomes here 





Furthermore, not to make the list of things | to find new inventions and ideas that may be useful 


such agitators from crossing the frontier, that the | gained too long, the system of printing ballots at 
new passport regulations have been brought into | the public expense abolishes one of the largest 
items of what are known as “legitimate’ * political | 
All Americans, therefore, who propose to travel | expenses. enables poor men to accevt candidacies, 


| to his people.” 
| The boys gathered closely around Dom Pedro, 
while he asked each as to his health and success. He 
knew each of “his boys” personally, and was loved 
| by them with a deep, grateful affection. 








When the little scene was over, the stanch re- 
publicans standing near separated, questioning if all 
monarchs had been like this good father-king, de- 
mocracy would always have cqnquered so easily in 
the world. 
— 
MUSICAL COMMON PEOPLE. 


“Ts not your voice broken?” asks the chief justice, 
reproachfully. 

“For my voice,” answers Falstaff, “I have lost it 
halloaing and singing of anthems.” 

The reply indicates that in Shakespeare’s day the 
common people knew enough of church music to 
sing in parts, then called “tenor,” ‘‘cantus,” ‘“‘altus” 
and “bass,” the air being in the tenor. 

In the times of “Good Queen Bess,” the air of 
London was impregnated with melody. Tinkers 
sang catches, milkmaids sang ballads, carters whis- 
tled; each trade and even the beggars had their spe- 
cial songs; the bass-viol hung in the drawing-room 
for the amusement of waiting visitors, and the cit- 
tern, a species of guitar strung with wire, and vir- 
ginals, a sort of spinet, for the entertainment of wait- 
ing customers, were the necessary furniture of the 
barber’s shop. 

Barbers in those days exhibited the parti-colored 
pole, painted after the fashion of a bandage, to ad- 
vertise that patients might be bled within. Sus- 
pended in their windows were teeth tied upon a lute- 
string, to indicate that a customer might have an 
aching tooth pulled while listening to the music of 
the lute. 

The first London musical concert deserving the 
name was established by “the Musical Small-Coal 
Man,” Thomas Britton. He hawked small coals in 
the streets, carrying them in a sack on his back, and, 
being a man of unusual culture, used to give once a 
week a concert in a long, narrow room over his coal- 
shed. 

Dressed in a blue blouse, a dustman’s hat, and a 
maroon handkerchief tied around his neck, he stood 
at the door to receive his company, among whom 
were noble men and ladies. Even Mr. Handel used 
to honor the coal-shed audience by playing on the 
chamber organ. 

The author of “Olden-Time Music,” from whose 
book we have gathered these facts, says that in the 
fifteenth century musicians were so scarce in Eng- 
land that they were impressed by government order. 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth authorized the 
impressment of children with good voices to sing in 
the cathedral choirs. Her Majesty had some of this 
class in her own choir, and paid neither the children 
nor their parents. 





+r 
ENGLISH TRAITS. 


John Bull goes through the world with his shoul- 
ders thrust out, ready to make it uncomfortable for 
any one who jostles against him. He has rough 
points, as whoever trespasses upon what he fancies 
to be his rights will discover, for he is apt to make 
his annoyance known. 

Twenty-five years ago an American doctor of divin- 
ity, being about to visit London, and not knowing 
any one there, directed his family to write to him to 
the care of a distinguished clergyman of the city. 

Though the American was not personally ac- 
quainted with the Englishman, he thought he might 
take that liberty with a brother-clergyman who be- 
longed to the church of which he was a member. An 
interview sent him away “a sadder and a wiser 
man.” 

“T am the Rev. Dr. G——, of New York,” said he, 
on calling at the Englishman’s house. “Being a 
stranger in London, I took the liberty of having my 
letters from home sent to your care. May I ask if 
you have received any?” 

“Sir,” replied the Englishman, ‘“‘you took an un- 
warrantable liberty. Letters came to me addressed 
to you, and I sent them to the Dead-Letter office. 
Good-morning, sir!” 

But John Bull, though quick to resent the slightest 
social infringement upon his rights, is given to hos- 
pitality if he likes the guest. 

An American gentleman once gave a distinguished 
countryman a letter of introduction to an English- 
man who had hospitably received him when in Lon- 
don. The bearer of the letter, upon calling, met the 
Englishman on his own doorsteps, and handed him 
the missive. 

The Englishman read it, and tore it up before the 
American’s face, with the remark, ‘“‘This man has no 
right to send letters of introduction to me!” 

Having vindicated his social rights, he turned to 
the bearer and said that he was glad to make his 
acquaintance for his own sake, and thereafter treated 
him with as much courtesy as if he had brought a 
letter from an old friend. 





nn 
GRIM HUMOR. 


A recent exhibition of French caricatures and 
comic drawings brought to the public eye once more 
the evidences of the fact that Parisian gaiety was 
not to be suppressed even by the terrible siege that 
the capital went through from the German army. 
One of these caricatures, published during the siege, 
was made to represent a fashion-plate; various ele- 
gant ladies and gentlemen were pictured going about 
wrapped in mattresses, and underneath the picture 
was the legend: ‘‘Fashions for the bombardment 
season.” 

Most of these pleasantries of the siege turned upon 
the scarcity of food—a grim subject which seemed 
particularly inspiring to the caricaturists of the time. 

A servant asks his master: ‘Shall I put the horses 
in the carriage to-day, or in the barouche?” 

“H’m,” says the master, sighing, “you may put 
them in the oven, please!” 

Not unlike this is another caricature representing 
a servant making the familiar announcement to his 
mistress: ‘The horses are ready, madame.” 

“What!” 

“Yes, madame—they are on the table!” 

Such pleasantries seem scarcely to have been a 
laughing matter to the people who went through 
those fearful scenes, but the Parisian must laugh at 
something, and these pictures prove that they could 
not think of stopping their gaiety on account of such 
& passing incident as a siege and a famine. 

One sketch represents a corpulent gentleman, who 
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had presumably eaten a variety of strange animals, | 
stroking his stomach und calling it his “natural 
history cabinet.” 

A drollery of another sort is represented in one of 
these cartoons which represents a group, during the 
siege, about an eagle in a cage in the zodlogical gar- 
den. 

“Serves you right that you’re behind the bars,” 
exclaims one of the group; “just look at what you’ve 
done for us!” 

The significance of this lies in the fact that the 
eagle is the national emblem of France, and the art- 
ist’s odd conceit makes the bird at the ‘‘zoo”’ respon- 
sible for the disastrous result of the war. 


— 
or 


HUNDREDS BEHIND. 


Some of us are inclined to get discouraged at our 
non-success in any undertaking, and often we attrib- 
ute this to the overcrowding in our particular line of 
work. ‘‘There are too many already who have the 
start of us,” we say. The following anecdote from 
the Jewellers’ Review points a good lesson in this re- 
gard. 





A commercial traveller tells the story of himself. 
It was in his early travelling days; in fact, he had 
been taken out of the office to make his first trip on 
the route of the regular traveller who was sick. He 
visited two or three cities on his route, not meeting 
with much success, which he attributed to the fact 
that two or three other salesmen carrying the same 
lines of goods were just ahead of him. 

Being afraid the house would be dissatisfied, and a 
little doubtful of his own abilities, he telegraphed 
his employer, ‘Better call me in. There are three 
rival salesmen ahead of me.” 

Instead of calling him in, the head of the house 
telegraphed, “Push ahead. There are a hundred 
other fellows behind you.” 

So he went ahead, satisfied that he could at least 
hold his own with the fellows that were behind, with 
the result that he made such a good trip that he was 
kept on the road, and his salary increased. | 

He said that idea that there were a lot of fellows | 
following served to stimulate him, and he determined 
to go ahead — things to the best of his ability, 
and he succeeded. 


<> 
o> 


MINISTERS. 


It is one of the popular impressions of ill-informed 
people that “ministers” sent abroad by government 
are charged with the duties of clergymen. “I don’t 
rightly know what them sort of ministers do,” ex- | 
plained a bootblack to a companion thirsting for in- 
formation, “whether they preach or whether they | 
just go round to the houses and see folks, but it’s | 
somethin’ in that line.”’ 


George P. Marsh, who for many years represented 
this country most honorably in Italy, once met with 
a similar definition. He writes: ‘An ignorant client 
of mine, whos has business with the traveller 
Stephens, having heard that he was appointed Min- 
ister to Gautemala, came to my office in great haste, 
and accosted me thus: 

*«*Well, squire, have you been to York?’ 

Yes,’ said I. 

“ «Well, did you see that ’ere Stephens?’ 

“*Yes, I saw him.’ 

“**Well, did you get that ’ere deed?’ 

“ ‘No. , 





«Well, I wish you’d ’tend tew it, for I’ve hearn 
tell that the papers says he’s goin’ off South some- 
wheres a-preachin’, and I s’pose there’s no tellin’ 
when he’ll come back.’ ” 


—_——+or-—___—__ 
ASPHALT LAKE OF TRINIDAD. 


Asphalt is a substance as familiar now as are its 
related substances, coal and petroleum. It is used in 
great quantities for paving streets and roofing houses. 
A large part of the supply is brought from the lake | 
of La Brea in the island of Trinidad. This lake is | 
said to have been discovered in 1595 by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who employed the pitch found there in calk- 
ing his ships. 


This wonderful bituminous sheet has an area of 
nearly one hundred acres, between elevations close 
to the hill-top. It is a broad surface of pitch, seamed 
with small channels of water. 

The pitch is dug from the hardened top, and the 
quantity taken away is constantly replenished by the 
soft asphalt oozing up from below, which becomes 
hardened by the evaporation of its constituent oil in 
the sun. Night supplies the exhaustion of day. 

The method of skimming the great bowl may be 
illustrated by comparing it to a pond from which 
blocks of ice have been cut, and the water solidified 
again by the action of frost, the difference — 
heat is the agent in one case, and cold in the other. 





————+or+_____ 
NEGRO NAMES. 


The negroes of the Bahama Islands dearly delight 
in fine names, and ransack their memories in order 
to christen their children with sufficiently high- 
sounding ones. The author of ‘The Land of the | 
Pink Pearl” says that, in the Bahama Islands there 
are innumerable “Prince of Waleses,” ‘Prince 
Alberts” and “Prince Alfreds.” 


There is a man named Tiberius Gracchus, a boy | 
called Thaddeus de Warsaw Toot, and a sergeant, | 
Duke of Wellington. They have now begun christen- | 
ing children Randolph Churchill. | 

t is also a common practice to call them after the 
month or day of the week on which they were born 
or christened, as March, July, or Monday. Scripture 
names are very common, as are others descriptive of 
a class, such as Evangelist, and I have even heard of 

arents who wished to have their children christened 
niquity, Misere Lizzy, and Solomon’s Porch. | 

One may also find Brinhilda, Clotilda, Cassandra, 
Sarelita, Malvira, Eulalia, Denisia, Daphne, and a/! 
host of others, religious, classical, ordinary and 
Spanish, but every one of them high-sounding. 








| 
te | 
UNEXPECTEDLY CORRECT. | 


We are all naturally and innocently prejudiced in 
favor of our own land, together with the manners 
and customs of its citizens. J. J. Aubertin, in “A 
Fight With Distances,” sets down the following 
“crusher” which he received from a travelling com- 
panion while crossing the ocean from Liverpool to 
Quebec : 


The stranger had nearly exhausted his conversa- 
tional = in praise of the river St. Lawrence, 
near which he dwelt, but it was not only the river 
which excited his pride. 

“What part of the country do you belong to?” he 
asked. 

“To no part,” saidI. ‘I come from England.” 

“Dear me, I never should have supposed that!” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because of 

Here I felt 
question, spon 

“Don’t I speak correctly?” | 

“That’s it. You talk so well; you talk like us !” 





— mode of talking.” 
umbled, but ventured a dangerous | 


Barry’s Tricopherous. Oldest hair preparation in | 


the world. Established 1801. Always successful. [Adr. 


o —~ 
Don’t wait till your system is all run down, but take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. Sold by druggists. [Adv 








‘THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juniper, Check- 
erberry, etc. A beverage for health and pleasure, Pack- 
ages, to make five gallons, 25cents; by mail, 31 cts.; four 
eer $1.00. ne Put up only at the NEW 
SNGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 Washingten St., 
Boston. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
Anchor Folding Hammock Support. 
¥ Send for photograph 
and circular of our 








Canopy of ancy 
striped awning cloth, 
adjustable to any 
angle. A fine orna- 
ment for the lawn, 
and very secure. 

GIFFORD MFG. Co., 

Watertown, N. ¥. 


Music Almost Given Away ! 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly ($1.00 per 
year) and our new tlustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiuis in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popular Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (11, x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music ra ner, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also pub ish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
A very beautiful and_popular song and chorus; mailed 
for 60 cents. ILLI WOODWARD & ey 

842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


CHAFFEE’S DRESS SILKS. 










SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted 
as represented 
or Mone 








ness of color, su- 
perior finish and 
wearing qualities, 
our goods are not 
excelled by 
make of 
Silk” in the world, 
We have had 50 
years’ experience 
in themanufacture 
of Silks. fake no 
mistake, but buy 
direct from the 
manufacturer. 

0. 8S. CHAFFEE 
entre, Conn. 


WA sosecnueneneg gue 
ey Au ALA 
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les sent free on application. 
» Mansfield 


| 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- | 


Sam 
& SO 


hem National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
S..vings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 





FOR VACATION. DAYS. 









“FEL.” 


This beautiful Bisque Doll “Felice,” 
is fully described on page 476 of our 
last Premium List. 


FOR BIRTHDAYS. 


This will make a y MOTT Birthday 
gift for your little girl. It is the largest 
and best Doll we have ever offered. 
Bisque Head, Jointed Kid Body, Beau- 
tiful Hair and Eyes, 16 inches tall. 

Price, only $1.00, Send 40 ets. extra, 
and we will prepay the postage or 
express charge. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
BOosToN, MASs, 














Hammock Support. | 





ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT | 


y re-, 
funded. For rich- 


any | 


world, | Send postal note, and we 
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DEFECTIVE TEETH 


are often eaused by too harsh 
treatment by the young when 
the teeth and gums are ten- 
der. Even some adults find it 
impossible to use a_ bristle 
brush without lacerating the 


gums. 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
Tooth Brush 


while perfectly cleansing the 
teeth, polishes the enamel 
without the usual FRICTION 
that destroys it. It is made 
of pure Para rubber, so com- 
pounded that it will last for 
years. It is always clean and 
may be used in hot or cold 
water in connection with any 
tooth wash or powder with- 
out injury. 








Gul BAILEY & CO. 
BOSTON. 


They are made in two 
sizes: No. 1 (price, 40 cts.), 
same as cut, for children and 
ladies; No. 2 (price, 50 cts.), 
same as full size bristle 
brush. 

The handles are made from 
celluloid in four colors—in 
white, pink agate, shell and 
amber. Both handle and 
brush are imperishable. 


N?1 


will forward by return. 


'C. J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs., 


| 132 PEARL STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Scene oi 


WAIN'S 





- LIBRARY or HUMOR, 


_& Compilation of Good Things by the 
Prince of Humorists 


Seven Hundred Pages of Genius at its Best. 


A MINE OF FUN. 


Illustrated by 200 of E. W. Kembler’s 
Inimitable Drawings. 
Permanent and lucrative employment 
for intelligent solicitors throughout the 
United States. Address 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East {4th St., New York. 
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CINNATI 


A TEAANAL EXPOSITION WALLEY 


JULY 4th fo 
OCT. 27%: 
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GRAND JUBILEE celebrating the Settlement of the Northwestern Territory, 
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0 
CURSION RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 





60 


cts.; 


6 for $3. % 









MAHER & GROSH, 





§ St., Toledo, Ohio, 


mailall overthe world. This cut is 
exuct size of our No. 1887 G. A. R. Knife; handle 
solid selected ebony; metal end is gold- 
plated oroide; blades warranted razor- 
steel and made ON HONOR; 

will be replaced free if soft or 
per Regular price, 
7 cts.: Special price 
now, 60c. post-paid; 6 
for $3. Send for Free 
Tlilus. List and “How 
to Use a Razor.” Boy's 
Knife, 25 cts.; Girl’s 2- 
blade, 25 cts.; Lady’s 
3-blade pearl, 50 cts.; 
Gent's fine 3-blade, 
$1; Hunting Knife, $1. 
























JUNE. 
Th. 28. Decatur took Algiers, 1815. 

Fr. 29, Henry Clay died, 1852. 

Sa. 30. San Domingo Treaty rejected, 1870. 

JULY. 

Su. 1. President Lincoln called for 300,000 men, 1862 
Mo. 2. James A. Garfield assassinated, 1881. 

Tu. 3. Battle of Gettysburg ended, 1863. 

We. 4. Independence, 1776. 















































































For the Companion. 
GRET GRAN’F’THER. 


What! take Gret Gran’f’ther’s musket, 
Thet he kerried at Bunker Hill, 

An’ go a-gunnin’ for sparrers 
With Solomon Judd and Bill? 


You let that musket alone, Dan’l! 
An’ git down from thet air stool. 
You've jest time enough to hold this yarn 
Afore ye go off to school. 


Thar! don’t ye wriggle and twist, Sonny! 
The yarn’s for yer own new socks. 

It’s safer to hold than muskets, 
With their triggers and riggers and locks. 


A musket, to shoot at sparrers! 
Well, boys is up to sech tricks! 

And that old one, too, that aint been touched 
Sence Seventeen Seventy-Six! 


But I set more store by its rusty stock 
Than the finest money can bu 
And if you'll stan’ stiddy, Dan’l, 

I'll tell ye the reason why. 


Ye never see Gret Gran’f’ther, 
But peuise seed his pictur, boy, 

With the smilin’ mouth, an’ the big brown eyes 
Jes’ brimmin’ with life an’ joy. 


Well, he warn’t like that when I seed him, 
But his sperrit war lively still, 

For all his white hair an’ empty sleeve, 
As it war at Bunker Hill. 


An’ many’s the time he told me, 
Settin’ here in this very cheer, 

Of the fust time he shouldered 
In the Continental Year. 


How out in the field a-mowin’, 
He seed the bay’nets panes 

An’ ran for his gun with a lighter heart 
Than ever he went to a dance. 


Jest as he war—in his shirt sleeves, 
For the weather war warm an’ bright— 
An’ no hat—but should’rin’ bis musket, 
Gret Gran’f’ther went to the fight. 


An’ thar on Bunker hillside 

Whar the smoke hung thick an’ gray, 
He went a-gunnin’ fer redcoats 

As you’d go for sparrers to-day. 


Hey! but the balls were whistlin’ 
An’ the flashes kem thick an’ fast. 
But whos’ever musket had fust word, 
Gret Gran’f’ther’s had the last. 


‘Then a gunner war shot beside him, 
That handled a six-pound gun; 

An’ they called for a man to tend her, 
An’ Gran’f’ther said he war one. 








that musket, 


“TI aint never fired a gun,” says he, 
“But Dll do my proudful best! 

An’ if all you want is a man, Colonel, 
I’m mebbe as good as the rest.” 


An’ I reckon he war! fer he stood thar, 
An’ fired that six-pound gun, 

Until every redcoat within his range 
Had either dropped or run. 


Then, all of a suddent, there come a flash, 
crack, an’a Swings, an’ a thrill, 
An’ Gran’f’ther’s right arm dropped by his side, 
An’ hung thar limp an’ still. 


Jes’ for a minute, I’ve heerd him say, 
The hull world seemed to reel, 

An’ a hummin’ sound war in his ears, 
Like Gran’ ’ther’s spinnin’ wheel. 


But he hadn’t no time fer faintin’, 
Nor he hadn’t no time fer pain. 

“It’s well I’m left-handed!” says Gran’f’ther ; 
An’ he fired the gun again. 


Bimeby, when the Colonel found him, 
Arter the fight war done, 
He war lyin’ all black like a nigger, 
’ senseless, along by the gun. 


Then the boys made a kind o’ stretcher; 
An’ jest as they laid him atop, 

He whispered, “Thar warn’t no balls, Colonel, 
So I was obleeged ter stop.” 


Yes! that war the way Gret Gran’f’ther fit, 
An’ the way he lost his arm; 

But he shot with his left till the land war free, 
An’ then he come back to the farm. 


An’ he laid his musket acrost them hooks, 
An’ thar it’s laid to this day. 

An’ spite o’ you an’ the sparrers, Dan’l, 
Thar’s whar it’s goin’ to stay. 

The school bell! run now, Sonny boy! 
An’ thank ye fer standin’ still. 

What's that? ay! “Hurrah for Gret Gran’f’ther” 
An’ “Hurrah fer Bunker Hill!” 


Mrs. LAuRA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 


FLOWER MISSIONS. 


Flower Missions in Boston have long been a 


feature of the summer-time. The old Hollis-Street 
Church, once associated with the ministry of John 
Pierpont and Thomas Starr King, for many sea- 
sons opened its door to receive flowers daily, or on 
special days, to be distributed among the sick and 
the poor. Nearly all the churches in the quiet old 
city of the Puritans observe Floral Sunday, and 
even Independence Day there has become, to a 
great extent, a picnic day in blooming gardens—a 
holiday of roses. 

A church at the West End, Boston, situated 
among a hard-working population, recently voted 
to appoint a committee to receive flowers daily in 
the vestry for the use of the sick in the flowerless 
tenement-houses of its congregation. Notice of 
the work of the committee and its needs was given 
in the Sunday School. 

“I would dislike to do such work second-hand,” 
said one of the scholars. ‘‘Why should not each 


class remember its own sick in this way, and send 
its own scholars to the hospital or sick-room? 
Second-hand flowers lose their fragrance.” 

The plan of the Flower Mission well befits the 
church, but it may be made broader. Why should 
not city day schools and educational societies and 
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institutions unite in a plan with country schools 
| and florists to give a few half-holidays during the 
flowering months to the direct work of supplying 
| the sick-rooms of the poor with flowers ? 
| But flowers are perishable offerings. 

Yes, but the giving of them is a heart-education. 
France and Germany are better that each Monday 
morning of the balmy season finds the crosses 
over the graves of the dead hung with roses and 
lilies. It helps not the dead, but it helps the liv- 
ing, and makes more tender all the relations of 
life. So the flowers in the wards of the hospital. 
They perish, but not the influence on the lives of 
| those who carry them, or those who receive them 
—love makes them immortal. 

But the Boston Sunday-school scholar was right 
in his instincts—*‘Second-hapd flowers lose their 
fragrance.” The heart must go with them, and, 
when it does, the offering blesses most greatly 
those who give. 

—_——~ 
EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


The fundamental principle of the German system 
of national defence is that every able citizen must 
serve for a term of years in the army. The Germans 
have a word—literally a word—which means ‘‘a com- 
mon obligation to take up arms,” which is used to 
describe this principle, from the application of which 
no one is exempted. The principle put the late 
Emperor William into a uniform when he was six 
years of age, and into the army before he was ten. 


His military instruction, beginning in his seventh 
year, included drills, rades, reviews, strategy, 
field-planning, fortifications, and service with the 
infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers. 

The Emperor William was a soldier by taste and 
training. During the occupation of Berlin by the 
French, the King of Prussia, his father, was so em- 
barrassed for money that he sent to the mint the 
golden dinner-service of Frederick the Great; but 
the son, though only twelve years old, sent for the 
works of the famous soldier, his great-uncle, and 
studied them. 

In his seventeenth year he received his “baptism 
of fire’? while serving on the staff of his father at 
the battle of Bar-sur-Aube. He charged the French 
with a regiment of cuirassiers, in which the men 
suffered terribly. On his return, the father ordered 
him to ride to an infantry regiment engaged with 
the enemy, some distance off, and find out to what 
corps it belonged. 

The Prince dashed back, rode up to the regiment, 
the officers and men of which were falling back, 
saluted the colonel as if on a parade, asked the ques- 
tions he had been ordered to ask, and then, riding at 
a canter, rejoined the King, to whom he reported. 

The staff pressed round the gallant boy, shook his 
hands and warmly expressed their admiration, but 
his father uttered not a word of approval; but a few 
days later he decorated him with the Iron Cross, the 
most highly prized of decorations, because it is given 
only to the bravest in battle, private or officer 

The Emperor’s military training formed in him 
the habit of attending to minute details. Once, when 
in company with a distinguished visitor, the music 
announced the approach of a regiment of the guards. 

The Kaiser was so particular to fasten the top but- 
ton of his uniform that the visitor asked him w Ny he 
stood — ceremony with men who saw him daily 
face to face. 

“That is not the question at all,” answered the 
Emperor. “As the head of the army, I am bound to 
show my soldiers an irreproachable example in mat- 
ters of dress and carriage. They have never seen me 
with my coat unbuttoned, and I do not intend that 
they ever shall. For, let me tell you, i¢ is the one 
button left unbuttoned that is the ruin of an army.” 


———_+or-—_—_ 
IN THE “SMUGGLERS’ RETREAT.” 


In the southern outskirts of Newcastle, England, 
there is an immense rock which projects into the 
River Tyne. Underneath it is a deep cavern, called 
the “Smugglers’ Retreat,’”’ which is filled with water 
at high tide. Not long ago, eleven boys, from twelve 
to fifteen years old, made up their minds to explore 
the depths of this cave in the hope of discovering 
some of the legendary smugglers’ treasures. 


The boys entered the cave at low tide, armed with 
picks, shovels, lanterns and various other implements 
which they thought they might need in their expedi- 
tion. They found the search so novel and interesting 
that they forgot all about the tide until they all at 
once made the discovery that the water had risen and 
filled the mouth of the cave. 

Nothing remained for them but to find the high- 
est projections of the rock, and to remain there 
st as near to the roof of the cave as possible. 

The tide rose steadily until the boys were covered 
to their very shoulders. All but one of their lan- 
terns were extinguished. Still the tide continued to 
rise; they shouted with all their force, but no one 
came to their rescue. 

In the meantime night had fallen. It was all the 
|} same to the boys in the gloom of the cave, but it 
| served to alarm their parents, who missed them from 

home. A search party was organized. Some one 

had seen the pore starting off toward the “Smugglers’ 
| Retreat,” and thither the search party went. 
he searchers were terrified when they saw that 
| the mouth of the cave was filled with water, and that 
it was impossible to reach the boys, whose voices, 
however, they still heard faintly calling from within. 
What was to done? The searchers debated, in 
much excitement and alarm, all possible means of 
rescue, but there was no way to get into the cave. 

But at last the tide ceased to rise. It was high time, 
for an inch more would have drowned the eleven 

ys. Their cries were now silent, but their parents 
felt that they were safe, since the tide was steadily 
falling. It seemed an age in going down, to the 
penned-up boys, wet and shivering in the darkness. 

As a matter of fact, the boys were confined in the 
cave for almost eleven hours, and for a considerable 
gertee of that time they looked death squarely in 

e face. 








——_+o-—__—_ 


PRECISION IN MEDICINE. 


Most patients are apt to believe that it is very easy 
to take the human temperature scientifically, to sound 
the lungs, and examine the other internal organs. 
Yet precision in medicine has been attained by pain- 
fully slow steps, and, as Dr. S. Weir Mitchell says in 
“Doctor and Patient,” its history is worth the telling, 
if only to teach the general mind something of that 
struggle after means of combating disease. 

The first step is due to Galileo. In 1585 he used 
his —- to record the pulse. Putting his finger 
on the wrist, he set the tang my J weight in motion, 
and if it moved faster than the pulse, he lengthened 


it. vy when it beat the same time, he measured 
the length of the swinging bar, and set down the 
pulse as perhaps eight inches; next day it might 


stand at six, and so on a record was made. 
In 1625 Santorini, known in medicine as Sanctorius, 
published a curious book, in which he described a 


In 1707 an English physician, Sir John Floyer, 
wrote a book called the “Pulse Watch,” and tor 
Mitchell asserts that he was probably the first to put 
a minute-hand on a watch, to enable him to time the 
pulse-beat. Thus he was the first to count the min- 
ute’s pulse, which is now universally accepted as a 
standard of comparison, so that we merely speak of 
the pulse as sixty or ninety, leaving the minute to be 
understood. 

Convenient as this method has been found, it was 
practically lost to medicine for a hundred years, and 
only reappeared in the writings of the great teachers 
who arose in France and Germany about 1825. 

The study of the body’s temperature was a mere 
matter of touch until Galileo applied the thermome- 
ter to learn its changes more accurately. Sanctorius 
again followed in his steps, and left drawings of 
thermometers to be used by the medical profession. 
But these two men were far in advance of their 
times. Physicians paid little attention to their sug- 
gestion, but contented themselves with speaking of 
the temperature as “high” or “low.” It was only a 
quarter century ago that the thermometer was prac. 
tically utilized in medicine. | 
Within a few years the instruments of precision in 
medicine have so multiplied that a physician who is 
“up with the times” may be called on to know and | 
handle as many tools as a mechanic. 


————_+o—_____ 





For the Companion. 


JUNE. 


Most welcome, thou of lavish hand! 
A subtle fragrance fills the land, 
The sea is silver and the strand 
A wave of fol H 
The fruit peeps forth on every hand 
And flowers unfold. 
The verdant hills are proud to wear 
Thy blushing favors and declare 
Thy purpled richness; everywhere 
8 glory — 
And tree, and shrub, and earth, and air, 
To uty wed, 
CHAS. EUGENE BANKS. 


ee ee 
SHOPPING IN THE BAHAMAS. 


The various classes of shoppers are the same, the 
world over. The woman who comes to buy, and the 
one who drops in merely to “‘look,” the unwelcome 
guest who wants a sample, and the other whose lips 
are ready with perpetual objections, are not merely 
individuals, but types. In “Tae Land of the Pink 
Pearl” we are told how the Bahama negro does her 
shopping. She carries on her head a large wooden 
tray, in which are sundry small parcels. Taking the 
tray down, and resting it on a barrel-head, she looks 
smilingly about the shop. 


“Good -evenin’, boss; evenin’, gentlemen;” she 
“. “How does you all do, dis evenin’?” 
e all tell her ‘‘Very well” and inquire solicitously 

about her health. 
“I’se pretty well to-day, bless God,” she replies. 
“But it’s de first day in a good while, please God. 
Has you got some grits?” she asks of the shop- 
keeper, taking from her head the turban on which the 
tray rested, which is nothing more than a big ban- 
dana handkerchief rolled into a thick — 
Mr. Morley tells her that he has plenty of grits, 
and she inquires the price. He wants five cents a 
= for them, and she tells him she can buy them 

own town for four. He says they have gone up; 
she says they haven’t. He says he has just come 
from town, and that if she could have bought them 
there for four she would have done it. She says she 
wouldn’t. 
He says his grits are of a very fine quality. She 
says the last she bought of him weren’t so very good. 
He says they cost him nearly five cents a quart at 
wholesale. She says he got cheated. 

“How many will you have?” he asks. 

“Give me two bits’ worth.” 

“T’ll let you have half a peck for two bits, as you’re 
an old customer,” says Mr. Morley, and proceeds to 
measure them out. 

Two bits are equivalent to eighteen cents; she had 
only seventeen. She went deep into an apparently 
fathomless pocket, searched through three or four 
cans in her tray, shook her bandana, looked again 
in her pocket, looked on the floor, counted again, and 
gave the bandana another shake, but the small 
“copper” refused to appear. 

It was not until the shop-kee 
back one quart of grits, and 
fifteen cents, that she found 

“Oh yes, here it is,” said she, taking the missing 
coin from her mouth. ‘I know’d I must have put it 
somewhere.” 

“T thought you’d find it,” returned he, in a tone 
which would lead one to believe that he knew his 
customer and her ways. 


per was about to take 
- her three quarts for 





or 
HEARTY. 


Real gratitude is always refreshing, even though 
the terms in which it is expressed be neither elegant 
nor grammatical. Indeed, if the Irishman mentioned 
below had expressed his feelings in chaste language, 
it is most likely that nobody would ever have thought 
of reporting or quoting it. 

An Irishman belonging to a Maine regiment re- 
fused to receive any favors or listen to any advice 
from an agent of the Christian Commission, though 
sadly in need of some articles of clothing. Want, 
however, finally triumphed over will, and he was sup- 


plied. 
Seeing the delegate in, he said to him, “Sir, 
they tell me ye are working here jist for the love of 


the boys, and git no pay at all, intirely.” 

“They are mistaken,” was the answer. “We get 
the Larod gf of anybody in the army.” 

“Indade! And what pay do you git, anyhow?” 

“Didn’t you say ‘God bless ye!’ when I brought 
yes the shirt and the drawers and the socks the other 


“T mind it,” said the soldier. 

“And did they do you any good?” 

“Good!” replied Pat. “And didn’t the 
feet, and warm me back, and warm me all over?” 


admiring wonder. And then, graspin 
hand, he exclaimed, “God bless yeu! 


dren be as fat as a pig, and as wh 


~4>> 
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STATE-HOUSE SQUIRRELS. 





Columbus. 


did a good afternoon’s work. 


having been chosen as the family home. 
a change of residence, and about noon commence 
the work of removal. 

There were five of the little fellows, and she coaxe 





variety of similar instruments called “‘pulsilograms,” 
but his invention, like that of Galileo, soon passed 
out of use, 








warm me 
— replied the delegate, “that is the pay we 


“Ts that it? is that it?” asked Pat, with a look of 

the donor’s 

od bless you! 

And may you live foriver, and may your wife live 

longer nor you do, and may wy one of your chil- 
te!’ 


The Ohio State Journal reports a moving incident 
which recently took place in State Capitol Square at 
It is not often that squirrels have so 
many spectators to witness and applaud their mater- 
nal faithfulness. The square, it should be said, con- 
tains about ten acres, so that the little creature really 


A squirrel had reared a litter of little ones on the 
north side of the square, a tree near the north gate 
For some 
reason, known only to herself, she determined upon 


them out of the box and down the tree one at a time. 
| Upon reaching the ground, she took the baby in her 
mouth, the youngster put his little paws about her 


neck, and the trip to the new home began. Whether 
from reason or instinct, she seemed to understand 
what was necessary for safety from the dogs, and 
instead of going straight across the grounds, which 
would have been a-much shorter distance, she fol- 
lowed the fence, and thereby kept within reach of 
the large trees. Each trip must have been a hard 
task, as she stopped to rest three or four times on the 
way, and lay flat upon the grass until ready to pro- 
ceed. Upon reaching the tree on the south side, she 
carried her charge up to the box, which it entered 
and then the mother took a ro rest under the box. 

This was repeated until all her family were domi- 
ciled in the new home, but the work required nearly 
all the afternoon, and before it ended a large crowd 
had gathered, and with great interest patiently 
awaited its conclusion. F 


———+o+—____ 
HIS RIGHTS. 


A certain “periwinkle man” at Melbourne was, 
without doubt, what might be called “a jolly dog.” 
His only care was to catch a sufficient number of 
those snail-like mollusks to peddle for money enough 
to furnish his simple daily wants. He had few 
worldly goods, and his personal effects were confined 
to one suit of clothes and a basket. That he under- 
stood his rights as a citizen may be suggested by the 
following anecdote, taken from ‘“‘Lights and Shadows 
of Melbourne Life” : 

When the y came for washing his one shirt, he 

used to go to the public library and take a piece of 
ew out of the lavatory, in the full belief that he 
had a perfect right to do so, and when we informed 
him that he had committed larceny, he was not only 
greatly surprised, but highly indignant. 
“Wasn't it bought with the public money?” he 
asked, ‘“‘and put there for the public use, and haven’t 
i oe the public, as much right to it as any one 
else 


“Of course, but you must go there to use it.” 
Pa wouldn’t let me wash my shirt there, would 
the 


“Wot if they knew it.” 

“Well, then, what benefit is the soap to me, if | 
can’t take it to where I do my washing?” 

“My good fellow, you must understand the trus- 
tees do not find soap for washing shirts, either 
there or anywhere else. It is placed in the lavatory 
for the use of those visitors who want to wash their 
hands before they handle the books, and you may go 
there and use it as often as you like, and as much as 
you like.” 

“But if I have the right to use the soa 
difference can it make whether I use tt 
building or outside?” 

“None whatever, as far as the soap is concerned, 

but the law says you must not take it away.” 

“The law be hanged! Right’s right, and wrong’s 

no man’s right.” And the injured citizen could never 

= Brey to comprehend any side of the question but 
own. 


at all, what 
inside the 





THRIFTY. 


The strawberry season never comes in a certain 
village in the West without the citizens thereof in- 
dulging in some sly jokes at the expense of one of 
their townsmen, a well-to-do but extremely penuri- 
ous man, who sometimes does things that some veri- 
table misers would scorn to do. A good part of his 
income is derived from the successful cultivation of 
an acre or more of strawberries, and he was never 
known to give a berry away, or to take less than the 
highest market price for a single box. 


Although he lives in a large and handsome house, 
he was never known to entertain company, and his 
friends and neighbors were, therefore, greatly sur- 
prised when they one day received a neatly printed 
card, saying that Mr. and Mrs.—well, say Smith, 
would be at home on a certain evening from eight 
until ten o’clock. 

Many of the prominent residents of the town 
accepted these invitations, and the house was full. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith received their guests in the 
most cordial manner, and a little before ten o’clock 
the dining-room doors were opened, and the guests 
invited out to partake of strawberries and cream, the 
strawberry season having just opened. 

This unparalleled generosity on the part of their 
host amazed his guests, and they sat down feeling 
some compunctions of conscience for the unkind 
things they had often said about his stinginess. Be- 
fore they rose, however, they were ready to reiterate 
all they had ever said, for the attendants who had 
served the berries and cream quietly passed around 
among the tables and placed at the plate of each 
guest a little check, on which was printed: 

“Twenty-five cents. Please pay at the door.” 

The host himself stood at the door to take the 
money, and blandly wished his guests good-night. 


—~+4>> 
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HIS FIGHTING KISS. 


As the years go on, there drop from the lips of old 
soldiers the little seeds of humor and pathos that 
grow happier and sweeter as those four dark years 
are left farther behind. 


At a certain mustering station a company had been 
enrolled and were about to start for the South. The 
time of parting had come and weeping mothers hung 
over the sons that they were sending away. 

Almost 7 one of the boys had some one to see 
him off and wish him God speed, but there was one 
who, leaning upon his musket, stood away from the 
crowd alone. Nobody had come to bid him good-by. 
As he watched the farewells of the others his eyes 
fell on an old mother who had kissed her son and 
turned away. As she was leaving, the watching and 
lonely boy followed her. Ina moment more he had 
reached her side. 

“Please, ma’am,” he said, “I just saw you kiss 
your hp good-by.” 

The old lady turned and looked at him, and he con- 
tinued: “I’m all alone and no one has had a parting 
word for me.” 

The mother reached up and kissed him on the fore- 
head, and then with bright though tearful eyes, the 
boy said: 
ar bless you, ma’am! I can fight better for 

at.’ 
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STRAW AND COINS. 


Several very pretty tricks may be played with 
straws. One of the neatest of them is shown in the 
accompanying cut, which is copied 
from L’ Illustration: 


Give to some person in the com- 

any five straws, each about five 
inches long, and a coin, and ask 
him to lift them all by taking hold 
of one end of one straw. : 

A glance at the picture is suffi- 
cient to show how this is done, for 
the arrangement of the straws and 
the piece of money is perfectly sim- 
ple—when one knows it; but lay 
the problem before some one who 
does not know, and you will be sur- 
rised at the length of time it will 
take such a person to solve it. 


aeeeiiecns 
Mr. LAzYBoNES thinks it lucky we are not centi- 
des, because it would be such dreadful work to 


utton on fifty pairs of boots every time we wished 
to take a walk. 
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subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
be es in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
vility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 
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of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on Fa od paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances. ~ Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find yom name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
WASTED SUNBEAMS. 


The relation of sunshine and oxygen to health was 
not at all understood a century and a half ago. No 
one knew that it was the oxygen of the air that puri- 
fied the venous blood of its effete matter, and that 
the same element was absorbed by the corpuscles 
and conveyed through every part of the system for 
use in its complex chemical processes. 

No one knew the disinfecting power of oxygen out 
of the body, nor, until quite recently, that the sun- 
shine itself was one of the most valuable disinfec- 
tants in nature. 

Within late years we have learned that contagious 
diseases are vastly more curable and less liable to 
spread, when treated in shelter-tents than in our 
homes or hospitals; and we are more and more 
caring for the ventilation of our dwellings and 
school-houses and churches, preferring the sunny 
side of our houses for sleeping-rooms. 

We are building our cities with wide? streets, and 
providing access to clear sunshine and pure air in ex- 
tensive parks. We are, moreover, demanding more 
scientific and faithful plumbing, and looking out 
better for the condition of our cellars. But we have 
not reached the limit of what is possible or desirable 
in this matter. 

The Medical Record for April 21 has a suggestive 
article on the sunshine wasted on our house-tops. It 
says: “Cannot architectural ingenuity contrive some 
method of using the thousands of acres of house-tops 
on this island,—New York,—so that roofs, now 
so useful in affording in-door protection, can be 
made additionally useful, at certain seasons, by afford- 
ing out-door recreation and protection from invalid- 
ism? Cannot the same skill contrive new designs for 
the upper and most salutary Stories of our dwellings, 
playing-rooms and sunning rooms, adapted for the 
winter season, but so fashioned that too intense 
beams can be excluded in summ€@r? 

‘In the more spacious dwellings, the upper floors 
could be revolutionized; ventilating shafts intro- 
duced; broad windows made to run the width of the 
house both front and rear; ready accessibility to the 
roof afforded; and at least a part of these floors made 
attractive to children and invalids. 

“A pleasure resort might ornament each residence; 
neighborly consent could widen the range, and turf 
and flowers brighten the plain. 

“For the higher grade of tenement houses, such 
fresh air facilities would probably be hailed with de- 
light by the inmates. Summer moonlight evenings 
could have a new aspect; and round a family-lantern 
groups might gather, to read, sew, or engage in 
games, and thus a home-felt pleasure could quiet 
restless spirits, craving questionable or illicit amuse- 
ments.” 

ae ee 
MIRANDA. 


She is neither beautiful nor brilliant, but her good 
qualities are so numerous that they undoubtedly de- 
serve embalming in unassuming and strictly literal 
prose, for so modest is she, and so lowly her sphere, 
that the writers of flowing epigrams and epitaphs 
will never sing her perfections. 

No, Miranda is not beautiful, though her cheeks 
are red, her eyes black and her hair abundant. But 
no one has ever seen her face when it did not wear a 
smile. She is always tranquil, always quiet. When 
Kitty and Madge and Nell are storming about in the 
morning, finding their school-books, putting up their 
luncheons and worrying over their lessons, Miranda 
is unobtrusive and gentle, never in a hurry, never in 
anybody’s way. 

When she has a new dress, no one hears a murmur. 
It may be long or short, blue or pink, in the latest 
fashion, or the mode prevalent in the period known 
to the critics of clothes as “the year one”; and she 
will wear without complaint the ugliest and most 
ridiculous of threadbare gowns. 

Sometimes in the children’s frolics she is thrown 
to the floor, or even pushed from a chair or sofa. She 
does not complain; not one of those who are least 
careful of her comfort have ever heard her remon- 
strate, or seen her repay ill usage in kind. She is 


| not afraic of the dark, she is never nervous over Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- | 
piano practice or cornet wailings, she does not wish | {ble Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 
A =“ RR 


there were more plums in the pudding, nor that 
there could be enough wish-bones to go round. 

She does not gossip; apparently she thinks no evil 
even of the most disreputable people, and never in 
her life betrayed a secret. 

Miranda is a large, old-fashioned, kid-armed, stiff- 
legged, sawdust-filled doll. 


— > 
NOT SPOILING THE SPORT. 


Some acquaintance with natural history is a good 
thing for a sportsman to have, as well as for any one 
| going into the country. A Scotch gentleman was 
visited by a cockney friend from London, who had 
come up among the Highlands to enjoy grouse-shoot- 
ing. 


being too steep for him to climb, he contented him- 
self with oe near the bottom. Walking about 
the foot of the hill with a gillie, he got plenty of 
shooting. 

His companion, hearing so many shots, was afraid 
he had fallen in with a covey of black-game, and was 

robably not aware that it was illegal to shoot them 
Cosere the 20th. He therefore turned back to the 
sportsman, and asked what he was shooting at. The 
answer was that he had found lots of grouse, but he 
“couldn’t ’it ’em.” 

Not being exactly satisfied, the gentleman went to 
the gillie, who was some distance behind, and said, 
‘Donald, are those grouse Mr. is shooting at? 
They are not black-game, I hope?” 

“ *Deed, no, sir,” replied Donald. ‘‘They’re naether 
groose nor black-cocks. They’re just thae hill black- 
ies; but he thinks they’re groose, and I dinna want 
| tae spoil his sport by tellin’ him sae; an’ as there is 
little fear o’ his killin’ ane, he hasna muckle chance 
o’ findin’t oot.” 





———— 
DO MONKEYS THROW STONES? 


A scientific traveller in India was cautioned not to 
go near a certain landslip on the shore of a lake, as 
the monkeys would throw stones at him. This ad- 
vice, naturally enough, only made him the more de- 
sirous to visit the spot. 


As I approached the landslip, I saw a number of 
brown monkeys rush to the sides and across the top 
of the slip, and presently pieces of loosened stone 
and shale came tumbling down where I stood. 
fully satisfied myself that this was not merely acci- 
dental, for I distinctly saw one monkey industri- 
ously, with both fore-paws and with obvious malice 
prepense, pushing the loose shingle off the rock. 

I then tried the effect of throwing stones at them, 
and this made them quite angry, and the number of 
en which they set rolling was speedily doub- 
ed. 
This, though it does not amount to the actual 
throwing of objects by monkeys as a means of of- 
fence, comes very near to the same thing, and makes 
me think that there may be truth in the stories of 
their throwing fruit at people from trees. 

At all events, the general statement that the act of 
throwing things is never performed by any animal 
except man is certainly not correct, as I have myself 
seen recently captured yoy project branches of 
wees with the design of hitting persons out of their 
reach. 


_ 


—_—_——__— 
ADVANTAGES OF FARMING. 


In stories, it is apparently only after much tribula- 
tion that the country boy discevers that he would 
have been happier to “stick to the farm.” The city 
lad, however, is often more appreciative of agricul- 
tural blessings. 


“T tell you what it is, Dick,” said Tom, to his 
younger brother, as they brushed their hair in con- 
cert, and discussed the affairs of the world at large, 
“what we need is a farm!” 

Dick, being a younger brother, always listened 
with awe, and assented with discretion. 

“Ts it?” he inquired. 

“Just think of it fora minute! You have a piece 
of land; you buy a few pumpkin seeds, and plant 
‘em. Next fall, when you want a jack-o’-lantern, all 
you’ve got to do is to oer a@ pumpkin.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Dick. 

“If you want to make a pea-shooter, walk out into 
your garden and dig your peas!” 

“That’s a fact!’ 

“Then, if you want to make a cow out of a cucum- 
ber—Harry Lee says he used to when he lived on a 
farm—go out and knock off a cucumber.” 

“We'll have a farm!” cried Dick. 

“We'll have a farm!” echoed Tom,—and when 
they do, no doubt they will continue “healthy and 
wealthy and wise.” 

—_——_@——__—_ 


AN AMERICAN. 


It is well to be polite at all times, not only because 
it is right, but the other course may sometimes lead 
to very disagreeable experiences. 


Seated in a New York horse-car among other pas- 
sengers was a delicate-looking woman, and next to 
her one who was evidently a noble son of Victoria’s 
realm. The window behind the Englishman was 
open, and the cold wind blew in directly on the 
woman. She bore it for some time, and then, turn- 
ing, said: 

“The air makes me very chilly, sir. Will you kindly 
close the window behind you?” 

The Briton looked at her a moment in a supercili- 
ous way, and then replied, ‘‘Bah Jove! All ye Amer- 
icans seem to have consumption, doncher know. I 
prefer the sash open.” 

As he finished, a man several inches over six feet 
in height rose from the opposite side of the car, and 
reaching his arms behind the Briton, slammed the 
window down so forcibly as to jar all the windows; 
and then, standing upright, he looked down on the 
boor, and said, slowly: 

“My dear sir, if you think all Americans have the 
consumption, just open that window again. I’m an 
American.” 

The window remained closed. 


———»——— 
EASY TO PLEASE. 

The following dialogue shows that a very shrewd 
mother may have a very simple-hearted child. Prob- 
ably the little girl took after her father. 

Aunt—Cod-liver oil is pretty hard to swallow, isn’t 
it, Mary? 

Little Patient—It tastes horrible; but mamma gives 
me five cents every time for my savings-bank. 

Aunt—And what do you do with the money? 


Little Patient—Oh, mamma buys cod-liver oil with 
it.—Fliegende Blitter. 


— > —— 
MONEY SQUANDERED. 


A thrifty Irishman, making a visit to a friend, 
took a cab, and paid half a dollar for the trip. His 
friend was out, and his journey useless. 





“Bad ’cess to ’m!” he exclaimed, impatiently. 

“And the fifty cints spint for nothing at ait Sure, 
| if I'd known that he wudden’t be in, at laste I’d ’a’ 
| walked to ’m, that I wud, and saved me half-dollar!” 


He was rather stout, and, complaining of the hill | 
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Use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
| Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Ade. 
| Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
| for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
| the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
| rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear’s 

grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
| agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS , 1878, 
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times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
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cal, costing less than one cent @ 
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more nutritious than other Oils. 


erfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, Perfect oil costs consumers Se meee 


strengthening, easily digested, and | than poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
admirably adapted for invalids as | _Because—It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked 


Drug Stores have it. 
~~ < ee whe ause—It is unquestionably, the purest and best 
y Grocers everywhere. 


| W, BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Hass COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 





W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada, 


Bureaio fsrHia WATER 


NATURE’S GREAT REMEDY FOR 


Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Etc. 


ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.D., M. A., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, &c. 
(See his “ Materia Medica and Therapeutics.”) 











“Buffalo Lithia Spring, of Virginia, contains WELL DEFINED traces of 
LITHIA and IS ALKALINE. This Water has been used WITH GREAT 
ADVANTAGE IN GOUTY, RHEUMATIC and RENAL AFFECTIONS.” 


Dr. Wm. A. HAMMOND, of New York, Surgeon-General U. S. Army (Retired), 


Professor of Diseases of the Mind. and Nervous System in the University of New 
York, &e. 


“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the 
Nervous System, complicated with Bricut’s Disease or THE KIDNEyYs, or with a Govuty 
DiatuEsis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a 
favorite remedy with me in hke cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extempo- 
raneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and 1s, moreover, better borne by the Stomach. I also often 
prescribed it in those cases of Cerebral Hyperemaa, resulting from over-mental work—in which the 
condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally with marked benefit.” 


Dr. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor ‘of Anatomy and Materia Medica in the Medical 
Department of the University of Virginia. 


“T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in 
the Bladder, and in all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, I know of no remedy at all comparable to 
Buffalo Lithia Water Spring, No. 2.” 


Water, in Gases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00 per Case at the Springs, 
THOMAS F. COODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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EXTRACT© 


What Delmonico’s “Chefs” say, 


also Chefs and Cooks of the Leading Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs and 
Private Families. 


New York, November 15, 1887. 
This is to Certify, That the products of Joseph Burnett & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.—their Standard Flavoring Extracts—Vanilla, Lemon, Almond, 
Orange, Rose, Celery, Cloves, etc., have been used by us, and we recom- 
mend the same as the only uniformly pure and reliable brand of Flavor- 
ing Extracts. When we demand the best, we always get ‘“‘Burnett’s.” 


ACHILLE LENTZ, Chef at Delmonico’s. 
HENRY GERMAINE, Chef at Delmonico’s. 
F. FERE, Chef at Astor House. 

R. H. SILVERBRANDT, Chef at Orcutt’s. 
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For the Companion. 


CHARLEY’S SACRIFICE. 


Jerry Niles came into Barnardsville just as the 
town clock struck one, on a Saturday. Being a short 
and squat and uncultured man his entry there would 
have caused little or no remark had he not had in 
charge a drove of Shetland and Seeland ponies. He 
went directly to Tavernier’s stables with them, and 
shortly after they were free to roll and kick up their 
heels in the large field behind the stables. 

When they were let loose, one solitary, grinning 
boy was there to witness the 
performance. What occult 
means he used to spread the 
news was not known, but in an 
hour’s time he could be multi- 
plied by fifty. Fifty boys of 
all sizes and conditions who 
seemed to look upon the affair 
in the light of a free circus. 
Having been a boy once, and 
having a memory of what a 
pony is to the average boy, 
Jerry permitted them to circu- 
late among the animals’ keep- 
ing a keen watch, however, 
that they did not tease nor an- 
noy the ponies. 

“There are boys and boys,” 
said Jerry, wisely, ‘‘and whilst 
there’s some you can trust, there’s a plenty aint 
worth the powder to blow ’em up.” | 


| Charley had a job of it getting the pony home. 
She seemed inclined to lie down at every opportunity, 
| and had it not been for the timely aid of good-natured 


an expensive luxury. Aunt Abigail was a widow 
with ason of Charley’s age, but the two boys had 
little in common. 





| Jim Ellspie, he would scarcely have ded 
| When she did enter the comfortable stable, she gave 
a pathetic groan and lay down, a poor, miserable 
heap of horse-flesh. 

Mrs. Stanley came out wondering and pitying, quite 
unable to share Charley’s hopefulness concerning his 
gift. A dead pony did not seem an enviable thing 
on their hands, neither did Jerry Niles’ generosity 
strike her as overpowering. 

Charley hastened to get Uncle Jacob Holmes. 
Uncle Jacob was an old colored man, general facto- 
tum for Barnardsville. Before the war he had been 
a slave on a Kentucky farm where he had had charge 


for a veterinary sur- 
geon, and really had 
quite a knowledge of 
the subject, which he 
had gained by expe- 
rience. He shook his 
head gravely when 
he saw forlorn little 
Gypsey. 














| “Laws, chile! Dis ole fellow don’ arsk see no 


wusser hoss. It’s a sho’ nuff fac’, she’s mighty sick. 


Pp ’s disposition, and a tendency to untruthful- 
ness that made him an unpleasant and unfit compan- 
ion. 

He had made a great deal of sport of Charley’s 
sick pony and his foolishness in accepting such a gift, 
but when the pony recovered, Spencer’s jocularity 
was quite gone. The fact that Charles was the 
owner of a valuable little beast seemed to be more 
than he could stand. In fact, he said it was only a 
matter of five minutes’ time that she was not his, for 
he was on the spot directly after Jerry gave her 
away, and he might have had her as well as not. 





| fe tried desperately hard to decry her, and sedu- | 
of the horses. He now set himself up in a small way | lously looked the other way whenever Charles rode 


past. 

Aunt Abigail, who was neither a wise nor 
lovable woman, felt as unpleasantly as 
Spencer in the matter, and felt it to be her 
duty to lay down the law to sister-in-law 
Stanley. 

But that amiable little woman, sweetly 
obtuse, failed to consider Gypsey an expen- 
sive luxury. Charley supported her entirely. 
Her oats and hay never cost Mrs. Stanley a 
penny, and Charles had developed habits of 
industry and a manliness that was dear to 
the mother heart. The pony was a comfort 
and delight to him, she hoped he would be 
able to keep her for a long time. 

Aunt Abigail went away disgusted. Good 
advice was lost on sister Stanley. 

Spencer had had short rides on Gypsey, 
when Charles trotted along in the capacity 


reputation for cruelty, and Charles had ob- 
jections to his having sole command of her. 
But Spencer wanted to ride her as he liked, 
with no interference from her owner; so he 
* came up one Wednesday afternoon shortly 
after one o’clock when Charley was in 
school, saddled Gypsey and rode off in 
. triumph. 
| The true history of that ride Charles never knew, 
| but when he came home at four he fougd Gypsey as 


Jerry was driving the herd to a large stock farm in | But laws, chile, yo’ gib her inter my kyar an’ I’ll do | wet as if she had been out in a shower, panting dis- 


Pennsylvania, but he had a few he was willing to 
dispose of along the road. 

The ponies made it lively at Tavernier’s. A good 
many of the fathers, as well as of the boys, dropped 
in to see them, and two of them, Dr. Marks, and Mr. 
Stokes, the hardware merchant, bought their boys a 
Shetland each. 

Jimmy Marks and Johnny Stokes were thus made 
objects at once of admiration and of envy to the less 
fortunate boys, and had a kind of triumphal proces- 
sion when they led home their Shelties. 

Charles Stanley was one of the crowd who could 
not buy a pony. He did not for a moment cherish 
the idea of possessing one. His mother was a widow, 
who owned a small place and had a small income. 
She was the best and dearest of mothers, who gave 


| 
| 
| 
| 


jis’ what I kin. De mis’ry hab lay holt ob her all 
ober. You jis’ see now what Ole Uncle who lived 
right ’mongst de bery top o’ de pot in ole Kaintuck 
kin do fur dis poor leetle mar.” 

Charley had undoubting faith in Uncle Jacob’s 
skill and as much in the pony’s recuperative power, 
and it came to pass that his faith met with an abun- 
dant reward, for in ten days the little beast pulled 
through and had begun to amend. 

Charley felt inexpressible gratitude towards his 
colored friend. He emptied his bank of all it con- 
tained, which was exactly two dollars, and dropped 
it in Uncle Jacob’s palm. He wished vainly it were 
more. 

Uncle smiled proudly as he pocketed this fee. He 
was proud as could be of his success with the pony. 





Charley every advantage and comfort in her power | 


to give, and he, knowing this, would not even have 
said to her, ‘‘How I wish I could have a pony.” 
Monday morning he got up early in order to take a 
run down to Tavernier’s, and get a final look at the 
pretty creatures. He came upon Jerry Niles, ruefully 
cogitating beside the one miserable, sorry-looking 


beast of the herd. She was a gaunt, staring-coated | had vivid memories of the boilers of hot water, the | no sense. Neber 


little thing, who stood with her head to the ground 
and the water trickling from her eyes and nostrils. 
She uttered no sounds, but stood the abject image of 
wretchedness. 

“She’s a mighty poorly-off creetur,” said Jerry, 
to his sympathizing audience of one. ‘She’s been 
ailin’ fur a week or more. Offe’n her feed first, an’ 
then jist droopin’, droopin’. I’ve doctored her, but 
*taint no good. She means to make a die of it. There 
aint one chance out’n fifty that she’ll come through. 
Sick cattle aint wuth bettin’ on. She can’t travel. 
I’ve hed to slacken up the hull drove fur the last few 
days jist to favor her. I mought as well knock her 
in the head an’ hev done with it! 

“She were sich a pretty beast. She’s only six-year- 
old—truth now—an’ were broke to saddle an’ harness 
pretty as could be. Haint one vicious trick, jist as 
mild an’ steady-goin’, an’ sound o’ wind an’ limb as 
could be. I wouldn’t hev tuk a hundred-dollar bill 
fur her, the blamed little beast. I’m a blasted 
onlucky man.” 

Charley sighed deeply as he stroked her drooped 
head. He felt sorry for Mr. Niles, but his deepest 
sympathies were with 
the pony. 

“Must you knock her 
in the head?” he said. 
“Oh, please don’t.” 

“Well, what am I to 
do then?” asked Jerry, 
scornfully. “Lay by 
here with the hull drove 
of ’em eatin’ me out 0’ 
pocket, an’ catchin’ sick- 
ness from her? I rather 
guess I’m not a born 
idjit. Say, sonny,” med- 
itatively scanning the 
manly, fair face of the 
fifteen-year-old boy, 
“I’ve a great mind as 
ever was to give her to 
you ef you want her!” 

“Oh, Mr. Niles!” Char- 
ley clasped his hands 
rapturously—words failed him. 

“Well, then, take her right along, fur she is yourn, 
I've got to start soon as I settle up. Here, you may 
as well take the halier, too, I never do things by 
halves, sonny! Step along, Gypsy,” and there was 
Charles who in one short t had b the 
owner of a real Shetland pony, pulling and coaxing, 
and Mr. Niles was pushing and swearing, and between 
the two they got the forlorn beast out upon the street, 
where Mr. Niles cut short Charley’s thanks, by saying 
with a paternal inflection: 

“There, there! take her along, sonny. I were a 
boy once. I feels fur boys now—but,” he continued, 
as he went to the stables, “I never were fool enough 

to go crazy over a dyin’ hoss, as I remembers.” 











“T hev tole you, master, jis’ how to tek kyar ob her. 
| Reg’lar feed, reg’lar exercise, plenty o’ good curryin’. 
She’s goin’ ter be a han’some one, an’ yoh got a 
| bargain. Sho’, yoh kin tell as how I cured her, dem 
| as mek sp’oht ’bout it befoh. But yoh needn’t toh say 
| how I done it. Dat am de secrets ob de perfeshun.” 
| Oh, those secrets of the profession! Mrs. Stanley 
| flannel blankets, the hot mashes, the pungent lini- 
ments. She could have divulged much had she chosen 
to do so. 

Gypsey’s convalescence was really rapid, and it 
became evident what a little beauty she would be 
before long. Uncle Jacob and Charley settled what 
her rations ought to be. Two quarts of oats a day, 
and a good armful of hay three times a day, unless 
Charley could give her grass which would be prefer- 
able. 

“Now, [am not going to ask mother to feed my 
pony,” said Charley, with real manliness. “She keeps 
me nice and sends me to the Academy and gives me 
drawing lessons. She does all she can for me, and 
it’s my duty to look after my pony; and I am going 
to do it. 

“Gyp eats a bag of oats a month, at a dollartwenty, 
that is fourteen forty a year. Mr. Kent will give me 
forty cents a week for taking his cow to pasture. 
| Mrs. Bogart wants a boy to tend to the coal and 
| water for the house nights and mornings. I heard 
| her say she’d give fifty cents a week for a trusty boy 
|todoit. Hurrah, I’m her boy!” and up went Char- 
ley’s hat in the air with 
as much glee as if he had 
come into possession of 
a fortune, instead of lay- 
ing out hard work for 
himself. For it was not 
an easy thing to rise so 
early, tend well to Gyp, 
take the cow a mile to 
pasture—she was not the 
most amiable of cows 
either — get his break- 
fast, and tend to Mrs. 
Bogart’s wants and 
errands. 

Fortunately, her house 
was on the same street, 
so that made it some- 
what easier. In vacation 
time he would not be so 
pushed. Now he was a 
busy boy. Lessons did 
not suffer, however, and he generally managed to 
take a delightful daily ride on Gyp. 

His equipments were not sumptuous. His mother, 
always a master-hand at contriving, made a saddle of 
felt which was easy as need be, although it lacked 
stirrups, and gave him a nice new bridle with a mar- 
tingale, which quite dressed Gyp up. Sleek, spirited 
little Gyp with her flowing mane and tail and tossing 
forelock! The doctor’s boy and the hardware man’s 
boy both offered to swap their respective ponies for 
her, and Tavernier himself made him an offer, but no 
considerations would induce Charley to part with her. 
Why should he, indeed? 








mother on the folly and uselessness of keeping such 


Aunt Abigail Storms came over to preach to his 


tressfully in her stall. She was ridged with welts, 
showing she had been unmercifully beaten, and her 
whole appearance was that of an abused animal. 
‘‘What yoh mean lettin’ dis leetle mare be rid like 
dis?” said Uncle Jacob, appearing on the scene like 
an accusing angel, as Charles stood blankly surveying 
her. “I sut’n’y guy yoh de credits ob habin’ uncom- 
mon sense fur a boy ’bout hoss-flesh. I feel like 
whippin’ uv yer. She’s jest gin out an’ ’pears mighty 
tired. Yer been mighty faithful an’ kind to her all 
er long, un’ now seems you jis’ don’ kyar what yer 
| do. Gord will punish chillen as is cruel to beas’ses.” 
“Why, Uncle Jacob, I never rode her to-day. It 
has been Cousin Spencer. It is too bad;” and down 
went the boyish 
head, while hot 
tears trickled 
down his cheeks. 
| “Well, ef dat 
| don’ beat all. 
|Dat boy am a 
| mighty mean 
| one. He’s got 








mind, sonny. He 
allers wuz a 
mean, po’ white 
folks, dat I see 
when fust I sot 
eyes on him. 
Now be keerful, 
dat mare am hot, 
jes’ gib_~—siher 
moufful o’ water 
an’ rub her down 
well, an’ neber 
yer let dat Spen 
cer teck her ’gin, 
mind.” 

Charles’ did 
not see Spencer 
again to speak 
to him until Saturday morning, when he came into 
the yard jaunty as ever, carelessly whistling. 

“Helloa, Charley!” he cried. ‘‘Ma wants me to go 
up to the Warners’ on an errand. It’s too far to walk. 
She said you’d let me ride Gypsey.” 

“Look here, Spence,” said Charley, flushing. “If 
you want to go to Warner’s, you will walk there. You 
abused Gyp Wednesday. You rode her almost to 
death, flogged her shamefully, then put her in the 
stable and sneaked off home. I would not trust her 
with you again.” 

Spencer became very angry at this, and abused 
Charley and his pony, and finished by flouncing out 
of the yard in a hot rage. 

Not half an hour after Aunt Abigail walked in the 
gate, and proceeding to the house freed her mind to 
Mrs. Stanley and Charles. Then she went away with 
the final words, ‘‘I never want anything to do with 
either of you again. I would die rather than be 
beholden to you.” 

That August Charley had a fine offer for the pony. 
Mr. Hess, a wealthy banker from New York, was stay- 
ing at his brother’s in Barnardsville for a day or 
| two, and saw Gypsey as she galloped by with her 
young master. 

‘‘What a beauty,” he said; “the prettiest pony I 
ever saw.” 

“And as nice as she is pretty,”’ said his nephew, 
who was an ardent admirer of Gyp. “She beats all 
I ever saw. She is so cute, and she’s just like a lamb, 
she does not seem to know how to kick, and she minds 
to the minute.” 

“I wonder if she is not just the kind of animal I 
ought to get for my little Belle?” said Mr. Hess, 
interrogatively. ‘These little horses, most of them, 
are apt to be tricky or fractious. The doctor said 
Belle ought to take a great deal of open-air exercise. 








| Oliver, is just the animal I want.” 

Mr. Hess, being a man of prompt decision, walked 
| Up to Charley’s that same day and inspected the 
| pony. She stood inspection finely, and showed her- 


There was an enviousness in | 


of a watchful footman, for Spencer had a | 


T really think this pony, if she is what you say she is, | 


self so amiable that he determined to buy her on the 
| Spot. 


He offered seventy-five dollars for her, and to his 
surprise the offer was refused. 

“He isa sharp boy,” he thought, but I will fetch 
him this time. ‘One hundred dollars, then,” he said. 

“No, sir. I do not want to sell her,” said the boy, 
stoutly. “Why should I?” 

Mr. Hess looked about him at the plain cottage and 
modest surroundings. He wondered why the boy did 
not jump at the offer. Any boy in his senses would, 
and his nephew had told him how Gypsey had been 
a gift. 

“Very well,” he said, somewhat nettled. “I will 
not go above that figure; but I will let my offer stand 
open for a couple of months. Belle 
Florida with her aunt now.” 

“T am pretty sure I will not sell her,” said Charley, 
decisively. ‘I think too much of her.” 

“That hundred dollars will look pretty big to him 
after he thinks it over,’’ said Mr. Hess to Oliver. 

“No it won’t, Charley isn’t that kind of a boy,” 
| answered Oliver. 
| Gypsey calmly munching her oats could not under- 
| stand why her little master hugged her so fondly, and 
| whispered, “I sell you, my beauty? Sell you to 
| strangers who would not love you as I do? Why, 

Gyp, it would break my heart to let you go. Money 
| is nothing to you, Gypsey.” 
She put back her ears, and tossed her head naugh- 
tily. Oats were better without the sauce of caresses. 
| At present she wanted to be left in peace. 
| Two weeks afterward, Spencer, while firing off a 
| small cannon was decidedly astonished at its explo- 
| sion. But the worst of it was that some grains of 
| powder entered his right eye, and inflicted a serious 
injury. 

Dr. Marks, the village physician, acknowledged 
his inability to treat the case without risk of injury 
to the eye and destruction of vision, and said an 
expert oculist must be consulted. However, he did 
for the boy’s relief all that lay in his power, but sym- 
pathetic affection of the uninjured eye set in. The 
vision was blurred, and there was an inability to bear 
light. 

“The case is most serious,” said the doctor to 
Spencer’s mother, ‘‘and demands prompt considera- 
tion. You must send for Dr. Horton, of New York, 
who probably will have to remove the injured eye in 
order to save its fellow.” 

“But it will cost so much and I have not the 
means,” cried Aunt Abigail, wringing her hands. 

“A hundred dollars, I am afraid,” said Dr. Marks. 

“What shall I do?” cried the poor woman. “My 
boy become blind. Oh, I can’t bear that!” 

Mrs. Stanley found her sister 
almost hysterical, when she came 
in to offer help and sympathy, for 
she was ready to forget the unkind- 
ness of Aunt 
Abigail. 

“How can I 
ever pay Dr. 
Horton a hun- 
dred dollars?” 
she cried, wildly. 
“Thaven’t a pen- 
ny ahead. And 
how can I let 
. my boy become 

» blind? Oh, how 
he suffers! You 
do not know any- 
thing about my 
troubles, Mary. 
You take life 
easy. Nothing 
happens to your 
boy. I could not 
bear to see him 
riding by to-day 
so well and hap- 
py. I never want 
to see him again, 
either, if Spencer 
goes blind. Why 
should it have 
been Spencer?” 

When Mrs. 
Stanley reached 
home, Charley met her at the gate, and inquired how 
| Spencer was. His mother told him, and added, that 
unless the poor boy could have the best surgical 
treatment there was danger that he would become 
wholly blind. She had been thinking what she could 
do to help. 

“T had laid aside twenty-five dollars for a new 
cloak this winter, that can go, and there is the trip we 
promised ourselves for one day, that would have cost 
us eight dollars. I know you will give that up, 
dearie, and—and— Well, we can pinch ourselves 
somewhere, on something for Spencer’s good. But 
still, it is far from a hundred dollars.” 

“Tam going down to Warren’s pasture to see Gyp,” 
said Charley, presently. “I was only waiting until 
you came in, so that you wouldn’t be worried about 
me,” and he hurried away. 

He had taken Gypsey down to Mr. Warren’s fifteen- 
acre pasture lot this month. Uncle Jacob advised 
him to doit. A run in grass before the cold weather 
came would cheer her mightily, he said. It was cheap 
enough. One dollar was what he would have to give, 
and she was in such excellent condition she needed 
no grain. So there Gyp was in prime pasture, ami- 
cably running with Mr. Warren’s two cows, and as 
happy in her freedom as she could be. 

Charley stopped at the north end corner. He could 
see her knee-deep in the grasses and weeds down 
near the woodland. His hundred-dollar little pony, 
for since his offer for her she was more precious and 
valuable in his eyes. 

And then—why did it come to him now of all 
times—came the thought of Spencer’s possible blind- 
ness, the need of an expert in his case and the nec- 
essary hundred-dollar fee! 

He wished Mr. Hess had never made him the offer. 
If he only never had come to Barnardsville, then 
this subtle thought would never have come like a 
lightning flash—“Sell Gypsey, and give the hundred 
dollars that Spencer can have his chance to keep his 
sight.” 
| “Sell Gypsey?” 


is down in 














No, indeed, he said aloud. 
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He shuffled his feet in the fallen leaves in the | of them. The son was doing well as a portrait-| Monkeys used to living in towns and associating | 


hollow. How clear the sky was! What a day for a | 
gallop! 

“As ye would that men should do to you” — | 

Dear, dear! Supposing he was in Spence’s case 
now, and Spence had it in his power to keep him 
from going blind. Just supposing. What then would 
he want Spence todo? But Spence never would. It 
was ridiculous to suppose it. 

He would never even dream of doing such a thing. 

That troublesome “as 
ye would.” Mother had 4 
always preached it to him 
since he was a baby. 

But it was asking too 
much for him to sacrifice 
Gyp, his beautiful pet. 
And Aunt Abigail was so 
selfish and hateful, and 
Spence—well, Speace was 
a mean sort of feliow any 
how. No, no! He couldn't 
let Gyp go for Spence. 
Let Aunt Abigail get the 
money somehow. 

But that persistent “As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise,” had a grip 
on his conscience. He would have 
no more of it. It was not his duty 
to sacrifice his pony. Not a bit of 
it. 

Little beauty, she was coming 
nearer. What a pic- 
ture she made stand- 
ing there now, snuff- 
ing the air, head up, 
and tossing mane. He 
uttered a whistle, and 
with a shrill whinny 
of delight she trotted . 
towards him. : 

How he loved her 
—the darling! She 
snuffed at his hands 
and pockets for sugar, 
whinnying her delight 
when she received a 
lump. 

“As ye would”—Oh, 
that unpleasant, con- 
stantly recurring pre- 
cept. Couldn’t he 
down with it some- 
how? He wished he 
had never known it. 
If he was only a 
heathen, now! 

Then he uttered a long sigh, “It’s no use,” he said. 
“T can’t go against my own conscience, Spence must 
have the oculist, and somebody must foot the bill. 
O Gypsey! Gypsey!” 

Then he put his head on the rail, and wept bitterly. 

He went back home, and wrote a short letter in his 
large, school-boy hand : 

“Mr. HESS, Dear Sir,—You can have Gypsey for 
a hundred dollars. Kindly send me telegram at once 
if you will take her. 

‘Respectfully yours, CHARLES STANLEY.” 

Not much to write, you say, but it did seem to him 
as if his very heart’s blood went into it. 

Mr. Hayes, the post-master, looked at the address 
rather curiously, then stamped it indifferently. What 
was one letter more or less? Then Charley went 
home again to his mother. 

“T have offered Gypsey to Mr. Hess for a hundred 
dollars, mother; it is for Spen.” Then he broke down. 

A telegram came the next evening. 

“All right. I will take her. Come after her in 
person.” 

Then the last lingering hope that Mr. Hess might 
not take her faded out, and the boy squarely faced 
his decision. He was not sorry—but it had been a 
hard sacrifice, and how he should miss his pony. 

Two days after, Mr. Hess and his coachman came 
down to Barnardsville, and Gypsey was led away. 

“Tell them to be good to her, always good to her,” 
cried Charley, hugging her for the last time. “O 
Gypsey, mifie no more!” 

“Poor little fellow,” said Mr. Hess. 
hard, but he’ll get over it soon.” 

The crisp new bill he left in Charley’s hand was 
small comfort. ‘Take it, mother,” he said, chok- 
ingly. “I never want to see it again. Give it to 
Aunt Abigail.” 

So into Aunt Abigail’s possession it came speedily, 
and by her was transferred to the eminent Doctor 
Horton, who performed a delicate and critical opera- 
tion upon the injured eye, and saved to Spencer the 
sight of the remaining one. 

Aunt Abigail was grateful, of course. “It was 
good of Charley to sell his pony,” she said, “‘but after 
all he would have been too big to ride her soon—so it 
did not matter so much.” 

Uncle Jacob looked sorrowfully into the empty 
stable the next time he came round. 

“Lor’, chile, I wish yer wuz rich, so yer cud ’ev 
kep’ de leetle mar. I don’ keer, she wuz jist de han’- 
somest. I am jist feelin’ bad ’bout her myself.” 

As for Gypsey, pretty Gypsey—she draws a beau- 
tiful little phaeton now, and her harness is gold- 
plated, and her mistress is fair and sweet as a lily, but | 
does she, I wonder, in the midst of her comforts ever | 
remember the fair-haired boy to whom she was so 
much? MARGARET H. ECKERSON. 
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“He takes it 





From WHITE To Brown.—Sudden fears have 
been known to blanch at once the hair, and there are 
cases recorded where change of circumstances has 
gradually caused the white hair of the aged to be 
replaced by the dark hair of youth. Dr. Tuke, in his 
work on the “Influence of the Mind upon the Body,” 
mentions such a case. 

An old gentleman, aged seventy-five, became so 
disgusted with the government of George IV. that he 
threw up a lucrative situation in one of the royal 
yards, and emigrated to the United States. He was 
accompanied by his son, and by his wife, aged sev- 
enty, toothless, and with hair as white as snow. 

















painter, the old man was hale and hearty, and the 
old wife “had cut a new set of teeth, and her poll was | 
covered with a full crop of dark brown hair.” 
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For the Companion. 


MONKEY LIFE IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Everybody who travels in India comes in contact 
with monkeys. Hindoo mythology tells of a monkey 
king, Hanuman by name, who performed prodigies 
of valor in war. He was also commander of a great 
army of monkey sol- 
diers that once invaded 
the island of Ceylon to 
do battle with King 
Ravana who reigned 
there. | 

King Ravana was a| 
monster with twenty 
hands and ten heads, 
a very warlike being, 
and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to overcome. In 
order to reach 
his island, says 
the story, Han- 
uman’s monkey 
soldiers were 
obliged to build 
a bridge across 
the sea. 

On account 
y.\ of his valorous 
1, deeds and great 
wisdom, Hanu- 
). man is regard- 
” ed by the super- 
stitious people 











of India as a fit 
subject for wor- 
ship as a god. Idols 
and temples are erect- 
ed to his memory, and 
monkeys everywhere 
are regarded as his rep- 
resentatives. For this 
reason monkeys are 
considered sacred by 
the Hindoos. They are 
never molested, and 
are permitted to take 
up their abode in the 
towns and villages by 
the thousand. It is 
considered a meritori- 
ous act to feed them, 
nd nothing less than sacrilege to do them harm. 

As may readily be imagined, a swarm of mischiev- 
|ous monkeys occupying a town needs a good deal of 
watching. The monkey everywhere is a notorious 
pilferer, and in India he repays the natives for their 
superstitious regard for his welfare, by stealing their 
fruit. 

The big bunches of bananas, baskets of dates, nuts 
and parched grain on the village stalls, have to be 
watched closely to prevent their being carried off. 
Scores of monkeys may be seen perched on the low 
roofs near by, watching for an opportunity to slip 
down and help themselves. Eternal vigilance on the 
part of the shopkeeper alone prevents him from 
being robbed at every hour of the day. 

Sometimes the monkey population of a town be- 
comes so numerous, that the people are fairly at their 
wit’s end to keep from being eaten out of house and 
home. When things come to this pass, the pious 
Hindoo is very much grieved to see the sacred an- 
thropoids growing thin for want of 
sufficient food, and often shares 
with them his own scanty meal. 

In sheer pity and to save them 
from ruin, the English Government 
Officials sometimes take summary 
measures to rid the towns-people of 
the multitudes of thievish pensioners 
that swarm about their dwellings. 
Although the Hindoos would suffer 
from their depredations even to ruin 
rather than do them injury, they 
offer no objections to being relieved 
of their burthensome charges by the 
government, so long as the measures 
taken are not of a sanguinary nature. 

The monkeys are generally caught 
and shipped off in big cage wagons, 
or if near the railroad in cars, to 
some point many miles away and 
turned loose in the wild jungle 
to shift for themselves. 

Jocko is a very sagacious and 
knowing customer to deal with, 
however, and has to be removed 
a long distance or he will soon 
find his way back to his old 
haunts. The municipal authori- 
ties at Benares once undertook 
to thin out the multitude of 
monkeys inhabiting a certain. 
temple in the suburbs of the city, 
by catching them and turning 
them loose in the jungle on the 
other side of the Ganges River. 
The very next morning every 
monkey was back in the temple 
again. 

The English officials were as- 
tonished. The Ganges at Benares is a swift-flowing 
river, several .undred yards wide. They couldn’t 
imagine the monkeys capable of finding their way 
back by swimming, and so they instituted an inquiry. 
The natives were very loath to appear as witnesses 
against the sacred representatives of Hanuman, and 
for a time the affair remained shrouded in mystery. 

By and by, however, the fact leaked out that the 
monkeys had been covertly ferried back again in the 
night by a pious Hindoo boatman. He had seen the 
big drove of monkeys congregated on the opposite 
river bank, gazing mournfully across the river at 
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Six or seven years after their departure, a friend 
Mving in New York wrote to Dr. Tuke a description | 


their old home, and taking pity on them had taken 
them aboard his ferry-boat in the night, and stealth- 


























ily rowed them back to Benares. 


with human beings are very much averse to shifting 
for themselves in the wild jungle. Very often when 
unable to find their way back to their native place, 
they take up their abode in some town nearer by. | 

The sight of a car-load of monkey exiles being | 
taken from their homes to the jungle, always excites | 
pity in the breasts of the Hindoos. One day whilst 
atrain containing one of these queer consignments 
was side-switched for a few minutes, a compassionate 
Brahman secretly opened the door of the car, and 
liberated the prisoners. 

The town where this occurred was already groan- 
ing beneath the curse of a numerous monkey popu- 
lation, and the people were in no frame of mind for 
extending cordial welcome to the new arrivals. The 
monkeys, however, must not be injured ; the Brahman 
kept his own transaction secret, and with true Ori- 
ental philosophy, the people concluded that it was 
their fate to receive this addition to the monkey 
population of their town. 

The roadways of British India are lined with 
splendid trees on either side for much of their 
length. These trees are the abiding place of troops 
of monkeys of all sizes and varieties from pretty 
little white-faced fellows no larger than a squirrel, 
to ugly black-faced apes almost as large as a man. 

During my “Tour Around the World on a Bicycle,” 
I wheeled some fourteen-hundred miles along these 
monkey-infested highways, and saw some very curi- 
ous sights. Sometimes the monkeys would file in 
long strings across the road, close behind one another, 
each one looking anxiously behind, evidently very 
much disturbed at the strange appearance of the 
bicycle. 

Shinning up the tall toddy-palms or cocoa-nut trees 
one after another, they would hastily ensconce them- 
selves among the thick foliage, and peer curiously 
down at me as I wheeled past, giving vent to their 


black faces peering cautiously out of their hiding 
place, and to hear their peculiar squeak of surprise 
and alarm as they noted the strange character of my 
conveyance, the bicycle. ; 

Sometimes a gang of them would lope awkwardly 
along ahead of the bicycle, looking every inch like 
veritable imps of darkness, pursuing their silent 
course through the chastened twilight of green- 
grown subterranean passageways, their ridiculously 
long tails raised aloft, and their faces most of the 
time looking over their shoulder. 


THOMAS STEVENS. 





For the Companion. 


A KITCHEN TABLE TRANSFORMED. 


A kitchen table when used as such, should never 
have any attempt at decoration; neither paint nor 
varnish can add to, but must necessarily interfere 
with, the beauty of its usefulness. 

Cleanliness is the poetry of the kitchen; and the 
only beauty to be wished for in the table upon which 
our meals are prepared, is the snowy whiteness 
brought about by frequent and hard scrubbings. 

In attempting to beautify our homes, we must 
always bear in mind the use to which the article in 
hand is to be put, and be sure to have everything in 
perfect keeping. 

Although asserting that, in the kitchen, the kitchen 
table should be left in its original simplicity, I do not 
say that, out of the kitchen, it may not be made pretty 
and suitable for other purposes. 

A library table is an expensive piece of furniture, 
but in a prettily and inexpensively furnished room, a 
kitchen table transformed like the one shown in our 
illustration, will be a pleasant object, and answer 
every purpose of a much more costly one. 





perturbation in excited cries. One day I remember 
whiling away an hour or so beneath a grove of sacred 
peepul-trees, watching the amusing antics of a troop 
of monkeys in the branches overhead. 

Their marvellous activity was here displayed to 
perfection as they quarrelled and chased one another 
from tree to tree. The old ones seemed passively 
irritable, and decidedly averse to being bothered by 
the antics and mischievous activity of the youngsters. 
Taking possession of some particular branch, they 
warned away all would-be intruders with threatening 
grimaces and feints. 

The youthful members of the 
party were full of pranks, carried on 
to the great annoyance of their 
more aged and sedate relatives. 
These, in revenge, put in no small 
portion of their time punishing or 
pursuing them with angry cries for 
their deeds of wanton annoyance. 

One monkey, that had very evi- 
dently been there many and many a 
time before on the same thievish 
errand, with an air of amusing 
secrecy and roguishness, slipped quickly along a 
horizontal bough, and thrust his arm into a hole. 

His eyes wandered guiltily around, as though ex- 
pectant of detection and punishment. This appre- 
hension quickly justified itself in the shape of a blue 
plumaged bird that fluttered angrily about the rob- 
ber’s head, and caused him to beat a hasty retreat. 

Birds’ eggs were the booty he expected to find, 
and, methought as I noted the number, mischievous- 
ness and activity of the freebooters to whom birds’ 
eggs would be most toothsome morsels, watchful, 
indeed, must be the parent bird whose maternal 
ambition bore its legitimate fruit in this monkey- 
infested grove. 

In me these monkeys seemed to recognize a possi- 
ble dangerous ene- 
my, and at my first 
appearance they 
hastened to hide 
among the thickest 
foliage; peering 
cautiously down, 
they yielded them- 
selves up to excited 
chattering and 
broad _ grimaces. 
After a while they 
became somewhat reassured, 
and regarded me with less 
apprehension. The wild mon- 
keys and the natives seem to 
get along famously together; 





the shade of the same tree. 
In the valley of the Hooghly, 
down towards Calcutta, my 


road sometimes 


partook almost 
of the character 
of a tunnel, bur- 
rowing through 
amass of dense tropical vegetation. Cocoa-nut and 
toddy-palms mingled their feathery foliage with 
the dark green of the mango, the wild pomolo, giant 
bamboo and other indigenous vegetation character- 
istic of a hot and humid climate, and big creepers 
swung from tree to tree and wound among the mass 
in inextricable confusion. 

In this magnificent conservatory of nature, big, 
black-faced monkeys, with tails four feet long, romp 
and revel through the trees, nimbly climb the creep- 
ers, and thoroughly enjoy their life amid the sylvan 
scenes about them. It was a curious sight to see 
those big anthropoids, almost as large as human 
beings, swing themselves deftly up the festooned 
creepers at my approach—to see their queer, impish 


one often sees them occupying 








The first thing to do in undertaking this piece of 
work, is to select 












.* @ small - sized, 
\_ smootlr table of 
common, un- 

Y . painted wood. 
Be sure the 


legs stand firmly 
and evenly on 
the floor, other- 
wise it will al- 
ways appear un- 
steady. In all 
cheap, unfinish- 
ed furniture of 
this kind, there 
are apt to be 
some rough or 
splintery places; 
smooth them 
down carefully 
with sand paper. 

If you want a 
shelf under- 
neath, a carpenter will put it in for you at a trifling 
cost. 

Buy a small can of cherry wood stain, which comes 
ready prepared, and is sold at any paint shop, and 
stain all of the table except the top. Go carefully 
over the whole three times with the stain, letting it 
dry each time, and make sure there are no white 
spots left visible in any joint or seam; then varnish 
it. 

Cover the top smoothiy with dark felt, maroon, 
green or olive, as may be preferred, bringing the 
edges over, and tacking them under the edge of the 
table. 

Cut a strip of the felt six inches wide, and long 
enough to reach around the table; then cut this in 
strips half an inch wide across the felt—to within 
one inch of the other edge. Tack the fringe made in 
this way around the edge of the table with brass- 
headed tacks. 

If you wish rollers on the table so that it may be 
easily moved, they can be bought at any hardware 
shop, and it is a very simple thing to screw them on 
the legs of the table. 

An old, unused table may be substituted for a new, 
unpainted one; but in this case the table will need 
to be painted in any desirable color before varnish- 
ing, instead of stained. 


~& 
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For the Companion. 


GREAT CIRCLE SAILING. 





The question is raised as to whether or not seamen 
on long voyages try to sail upon ares of great circles? 
We presume that most of our readers know that a 
“great circle” is one which divides the globe 
into two equal parts. The equator is a great 
circle, so is any line drawn round the earth 
through the two poles. A great circle may be 
at any angle with the equator, and it will always 
cut the equator at two points. exactly opposite 
to each other. 

If distance were the only thing to be con- 
sidered, the route by a great circle would be 
chosen, as being the shortest. But distance is 
not all. The prevailing winds, the ocean cur 
rents, the presence of icebergs, wrecks or drift 
in the path of a vessel will occasion a change of 
course. What is looked for is not the shortest 
route, but the one that can be made in the shortest 
time, and with the least risk. 

To show how some of the circumstances here men- 
tioned go to determine the course of a vessel, let us 
compare the route from New York to the equator, on 
a@ voyage, say, to Rio Janeiro, with the course it 
makes on the return trip this side of the line. 

As the route is laid down on the charts, the out- 
ward bound craft strikes straight across the Gulf 
Stream, steering a little south of east so as to make 
about three degrees of latitude to twelve of longi- 
tude. It then describes a wide curve, crossing the 








| 





| ridian west. 


| the vessel is running nearly due south. 


thirtieth parallel of latitude at the forty-fifth me- 
The curve continues to approach the 
meridian so that the twentieth parallel is crossed at 
the thirty-seventh meridian; the tenth parallel is 
crossed at the thirty-third meridian, and the equator 
is reached at the thirty-second meridian. 

It will be seen that in the latter part of this course 
The object. 
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of keeping so far out into mid-ocean after passing 
the Gulf Stream is to take advantage of the North 
East trade winds which are entered at about the 
twenty-third parallel, and which extend nearly to 
the equator. 

On its return trip the vessel comes across the 
equator about five degrees farther west than where it 
crossed when going down; that is, at about the 
thirty-seventh meridian. The course it holds is 
straight, and almost directly for the entrance to 
Chesapeake Bay. This course brings the ship to the 
Gulf Stream at least four hundred miles farther 
down the coast,—or up-stream, if we speak with ref- 
erence to the direction of the current,—than where 
the outward course left the stream. 

As soon as the ship enters the Gulf Stream, it 
changes its course direct for New York. Itis scarcely 
necessary to say that the object of making this angle 
in the route is to gain as much advantage as possible 
from the Gulf Stream. 

From the description given of the route followed 
by the outward-bound vessel to the equator and that 
taken by the inward-bound, the reader can easily lay 
down the two lines on any map of the North Atlantic 
upon which the meridian lines und the parallels of 
latitude are marked. 

It will be seen that where the two routes cross the 
thirtieth parallel, off St. Augustine, they are twenty 
degrees of longitude apart. This is nearly one-third 
the width of the ocean on that parallel. All this 
divergence from a direct course is due to winds and 
currents. If it were not for these circumstances and 
others already named, then the principles of great 
circle sailing would always be adopted. 

er 
SHAVED. 

The following incident is narrated by an officer on 
the staff of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart of the Confederate 
army. The operation was a neat one, but most men 


would rather be shaved with a razor than with a 
bullet. 





General Stuart, as usual, greatly exposed his own 
person on horseback, by riding out of the wood into 
the open field, and I felt it my duty to say to him 
that in my opinion he was not in his proper place, as 


in a few minutes the whole fire of the enemy would 


be concentrated upon him. 

But he was in very bad humor, and answered 
curtly, that if this place seemed likely to become too 
hot for me, I was at liberty to leave it; whereupon I 
made response that since my duty attached me to his 
side, no place could be too hot for me where he chose 
to go. 

Nevertheless I changed my position, and cautiously 
brought a large tree, in front of which I had been 
standing, between myself and the enemy. 

In an instant the firing began, and three bullets 
struck the tree at just the height to show that, had I 
remained where I was, they would certainly have 
gone through my body. Looking at Stuart, I saw 
him pass his hand quickly across his face, and even 
at that serious moment I could not help laughing 
heartily when I discovered that one of the number- 
less bullets that had been whistling round him had 
cut off half of his beloved mustache as neatly as it 
could have been done by the hand of an experienced 
barber. 


+o 
KEEN-SIGHTED AS A HAWK. 


All birds of prey have an extent and power of 
vision suited to their mode of getting a living. The 
hawk, in particular, is proverbial for his keen sight. 
What is told of the kestrel catching mice on ploughed 
land will give one an idea of what this bird is capa- 
ble of in the way of watching. 


The bird was perched on a tree fully a hundred 
yards from where the nearest plough passed up and 
down. Ever and again it flew to, hovered for a time 
behind one of the ploughmen, and returned always 
to its position on the tree. Getting interested in its 
proceedings, and wishing to ascertain its purpose, we 
walked up and down the field with one of the plough- 
men. Evidently not liking our appearance, it did not 
again come near the plough we accompanied. 

However, we had ample opportunities of observing 
its habits at the other ploughs, and found it was in 
pursuit of mice which were frequently unearthed. 

At times the ploughs were between two and three 
hundred yards from its perch, but on a mouse appear- 
ing, it was quickly seen and flown at by the kestrel. 
In most cases the mice got out of the way before the 
arrival of the hawk, when it hovered above the 
place for a time, and returned to the tree. Twice, 
however, we saw it pounce upon and carry off a 
mouse. 


WITH MINGLED FEELINGS. 


The death of the senior partner of a Bombay firm 
was reported to correspondents of the house in the 
following business-like manner. 


DEAR Sir,—We avail of departure of Cornywallis, 
and, thanking your favor of April 19th, enclosing 
2,000 2. in small pamphlets [bills] suitable our order. 
Now heavy distress falling upon us through Almighty 
God taking from bosom of family and friends our 
worthy father, who died, after loitering many days, 
much regretted. Nevertheless, resigning to will of 
Providence, and no change in freights since last ad- 
vised quoting 10 rupee maund, Malwa 8 to 9 dollars 
Spanish. Best Omravutty 80 rupee candy, inferior 
goods proportion, and by Sulimany, sailing few day, 
we hand bill lading 20 chest best Malwa Government 
inspect it. 

Hoping same kindness which to beloved parent 
extended as heretofore, we look in confidence to 
same continuation. 

Faithfully, your heart-broken, 
HU-KIT-JEE & Co. 


Messrs. R. & Co., Canton. 


————+or—__—_— 
A FINANCIAL OPERATION. 


A newly arrived immigrant from Ireland had 
saved enough money to buy a good silver watch, but 
had not acquired sufficient dexterity to take care of 
it. He let it fall one day, and damaged it so seriously 
that it would not run. Therefore, he took the watch 
to a jeweller, and asked him how much it would cost 
to have it repaired. 


The jeweller put his glass on his eye, looked into 
the interior of the watch some seconds, turned it | 
over several times, and said: 

“Tt’ll cost you five dollars to put it in order.” 

“Five dollars! An’ sure, I haven’t a dollar.” 

“Then you can’t get it repaired.” 

Pat scratched his head a while in perplexit 
how he was to obtain the means. Sude baly b 
claimed: 

““Arrah! IT have it. Ill shtep over to the pawn- 
broker’s wid the watch, and lave it wid him for the 
ane y to pay the repairs. Hould on to yerself—I’'ll 

be back to yez directly 


—~+<o>—___——__ 


as to 
e ex- 


MR. 
nothing to be guessed at. “Mr. Jones,” ‘said he, 

“allow me to introduce my wife and daughter ;” and 
then he added, ‘The older lady is my wife.” 








WiLson believes in being definite, leaving | 


Ask forit. Examine it. Purchase it. What? Why, the 
“White Mountain” Ice-Cream Freezer. The very best. 
—_——_@—_—___. 

A bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses 
more than any other preparation. Try it. [4dv, 





SOUTH-WEST MISSOURI! 
Good Soil, Water and Climate; no Blizzards; improved 
Farms. 40 to 600 acres, very cheap; easy terms. 35,000 
acres unimproved lands at $3 to $5 per acre, on long 
time and easy payments. Lefker & Carr On, Butler, Mo, 


<STac-PRATI’S PERFECTION ROAD CART 
qi = Is beyond a doubt the best cart 
a" Re ? | made for the Horseman, Farmer or anyone de- 
= WN siring a cart for speeding, breaking or business 
purposes. Before epee elsewhere, write 

direct to the mfrs. for circular and prices. 


A. L. PRATT & CO., Kalamazeo, Mich 
FBEFORE YOU BUY A 


BICYCLE «CUN 


Send stamp to A. W. GUMP & O00., Day 
ton, Ohio, for prices. Every new American 
Wheel, and 250second-hand. Repairing and 
Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade. 
_ STEAM and ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. _ 
Pleasure Boats, Sailing Ca- 
noes, Paddling Canoes, Oars, 
Rowlocks, Sails, etc. 80-page 
catalogue. Over seventy-five 
illustrations. Send 5 cts.” None 











































Dress Protector—[)EODORIZER. 
Applied under the arms retards 
A LBOS sz: oe om et toarm pits or 
feet it prevents profuse sweating, 
“tend armies ite Gepany, saat 0 


Sree. Mention the Companion, 
JSHT 
a there, ann prevents 
and its deodorizing properties entirely prevent 
Pits and 





. H. ’ 

Canton, N. Y. 

stained, 

the offensive smelli or feet. 
Destroys Flies by =a 
Is an ornament ‘for the 
Parlor. Will last the entire 
season. Boys and girls can 
make a small fortune dur- 


ing fly time. Send 20 cents 
for B RIBL and price-list. 


& CO., 
35 & 37 Ree St., N. pH 


A. mn SPALDING & BROS. 


Have introduced for the 
season of 188 a superior 
Racket ne expert players, 


SLocum—price, 
oe “in addition they offer 
many novelties in the line 
of E Nets, Halle, Poles, etc. 

Send ‘Catalogue of 
ouamerte Sporta. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
241 Bh New York, 
108 Madison St., 


VICTOR CYCLES 


Send 15 cents for fine cabinet 
photograph of the 


Victor Jr. Bicycle. 


Far and away the best and 
highest grade boys’ machine 
ever made. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Makers, 
BosTON, MASs. 


If so, and desive fashionable 
writing - paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 
Boston L ae Dy 


or ker Bi a *Linen. 
If he ny = — ‘eae send 
us 3 two-cent stamps for our 

mplete samples of paper, 
representing over 250 varie- 
ties which we sell pall be the be pound, 














WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per |b. 


Express often cheaper, 


178 to 184 Dev thine St. F.-% 


DELICACIES 


made exquisite by using the 
finest quality of pure fruit 
flavors as guaranteed in 


woonp’s 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Flavoring Extracts. 


THOS. WOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers, Boston. 
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All sizes and widths, Sold 
REIGHT wy va sO Tafo 


NW FENGROO. 
N. Market & Ontario te. Oe Chicago, Ills. 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2% to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, i 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, postage 
paid, on receipt of 
Two Dollars. Send for 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 


r 
aes 
WIRE FENG 










| CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE E 00, | Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
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TENNIS BELTS. English make, at Strong Silk webbing, 
in stripes and plain colors, with silver snake buckle. 
Adjustable to any size. ‘Tor Bucs adapted to wear with 
flannel or négligé — or Bicycling, Athletics, and 
all out-door spo y mail, 50 cents. IRA PEREGO, 
128-130 Fulton § St. rN. Ill. Cata. sent for 2-cent stamp. 


THE GOOCH “PEERLESS” 


ICE- ona & FRUIT-CREAM FREEZER. 


Our Freezers are constructed to 
make the most delicious fine Ice- 
Cream, Ices and Fruit-Creams 
in a few minutes, with little lee 
or Labor, receipts for which go 
with every Freezer. The Ice- 
Cream produced is as nice and 
delicious as that furnished by 
the best Confectioners. They 
are also used for cooling Jelly, 
Blanc Mange, Custard, etc. Make 
3 to 42 quarts. For sale by 
1 the Leading Dealers. 


GOOCH FREEZER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAS, F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 

Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per ey or Children’s 
plain ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 
not stain, and can be 
washed like white hose and 
ay a Be — lustre. 

t' roadway, -Y, 
ct 2W. Mth St., t New York. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago. 


HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 
SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
given where we have no agent. If you want a 
ook-Stove wri 
us, they will be shipped 
to to any point. Perfectly 
safe. o extra insur- 
ance rates where this 
stove is used, Better 
an agas, coal or wood 
stove. Valuable and 
practical improve- 
ments for 1888. Write us 
for catalogue. 


HULL VAPOR STOVE C0., 


Cleveland, O 
































Sumer Homes and Simmer Music. 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places are ill- 
furnished, if without a few well-chosen Music Books. 
Two books of recent publication. 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
| and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain together a hundred piano rd es of 
exceptional beauty. 


Good Old Songs we used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 


VOCAL BANJOIS7T, 


($1) pot assortment of songs with banjo accompani- 
men 


|College Songs ana War So:'gs, (each 


50 cents) and Jubilee and Plantation 
Songs, (30 cents) are favorites everywhere. 








Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Hew Lo 6ure 
Bin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 





HE MOST DISTRESSING 
skin and scalp dis s, With loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speec dily, economic ally’ and per- 
manently cured by the Curicu 7 REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail 

CUTICURA, the great Skin C ure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it, € xter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢ 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER Dave 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
| Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
| 


FORMS OF 











#- Pimples, blackheads, apes ane ‘oily “skin 
a Ic 


23 
prevented by DAP. 23 





Relief in one minute, for all a and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
This Mop is, to-day, 
the best selling article 
out. as been thor- 
oughly tested, and 
proved a perfect suc: 

PSs. 


A Record Unequalled. 

In some sections we 
have placed, on an 
average, a mop in 
every family. 

Over 500,000 Sold. 


It sells at sight. Saves 


labor and time. No 
more Ba 3. es, 
or lame backs. Ex 


clusive territory, and 
liberal terms to agents. 
Illustrated 10 - page 
folio sent free to all. 

Triumph } Mop Co., 115 Public Sq.,Cleveland, O. 


CLUB 
RDERS 


We have madea agen My: > 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Gomee, in oes uantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-B lverware, &c. Teas of all Kinds 
from 30 a. 4 ir hy = pound, We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS fa ‘day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 ae. “oo SORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOss-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a Host 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums. at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. A L N E ey 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Only $1.00 for this “‘Little Beauty.” 
Weighs from 


402 to 4 Ths, 


















This Steel-Bearing Brese-Deam Little Scale with 
| Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned, and is just the thing for 
| House, Store or Shop. W e will send one only, by 

| pon, to zy person sending us $1.00 (not 34 

atarogee ¢ yoo articles sent free 

Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


am 50 yl gas} ‘LuBURG cial 


UBURG CHAIR 


fap, Reclising: “or ‘tnvalld CHAIR, 
"Epona in ing = ‘tnvalid —_ 


mfic Price 
make the }a' 
AL oe tining, 


its Value). 





variet; 
hysicians’ 
A 


an Somme 0 Libra 
RO KERS,B VOLES. Rattan CHAIRS a and 

OSIPEDES and SELF PROPELLERS. 
All kinds of appliances for Invallds. 


Carpet Feige 


BABY GOACHES 


Over OC +00 different designs, 
ieee Brake 


e furnish our 
po on all Carria e are slashin 


a nde “ 
the United ted Sintes 69" Ba Beak oe - 


seve watt ce, LUBURG ing MEG. C0. CO. 


goods wish it rf 
145 North 
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UNDOUBTEDLY 


the best bargain in fine Satines 
to be found in this country. 
2,000 pieces, all new, choice 
designs, jinished equal to the 
French Goods. 
They have always been sold 
at 25 cents. The price will be 


123 Cts. im 


Remember, this is no job lot, 
but the FINEST GOODS ever 
offered at this popular price. 

Samples cheerfully sent by 
mail, but the return orders 
must be prompt. 

Postage on 12 yards, 35 cents. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























Will Color One to Four Pounds 


Of Dress Goods, FOR 
Garments, 
Yarns, Rags, etc. CENTS. 


A Child can use them! 


The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST 
| of all Dyes. Warranted to Dye the most goods, and 
give the best colors, Unequalled for /eathers, 
Ribbons, and all Fancy Dyeing. 
Will make a quart of Ink or Bluing for roc. 
Ask druggist for Book and Sample Card, or write 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


2. Gold, Silver, Bronse, Copper. Only IO Cents. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FoR —— 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HiGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris 
Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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TERRIBLE DESTINY. 


One of the saddest fates to which a woman could | 
be consigned was that of the wife of Cherif Pasha, 
one of the trusted ministers of Ismail Pasha, when 
he was still viceroy of Egypt. This lady was the 
daughter of a Frenchman who, in return for service 
rendered to the viceroy’s grandfather, had been given 
wealth and title, together with an Armenian princess, 
as queen of his harem. At the birth of their daughter, 
the father, in order that she might not be brought up 
in the ignorance and sensuality of his adopted coun- 
try, sent her to France, where she was finely educa- 
ted, her paternity being carefully concealed. 


During one of her periodical visits to Egypt, her 
father died, and she, being a Turkish subject, was 
soon given in marriage to Cherif Pasha, who cer- 
tainly was attracted by her great wealth, and might 
easily have been enamoured of her beauty and intel- 
ligence. Thenceforth her life was the secluded one 
of the harem; and she associated only with her infe- 
riors, and was guarded by eunuchs. In such a life 
she was supremely miserable. 

A lady from whose account of her,in the American 
Magazine, these facts are taken, says that she one 
day saw her at a reception given by the viceroy’s 
mother to several Christian ladies, and, attracted by 
her sad face, begged an introduction to her: After a 
few ceremosious words of greeting the “Frank” 
said, in an undertone, that she should like to call on 
Madame Cherif Pasha. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the woman, after one 
quick, startled glance. 

“It is your wish?” 

*"No, it is my fear.” 

“Then leave it to me,” and the invader of Moslem 
customs moved away. 

Being an acquaintance of Cherif Pasha, she deter- 
mined to gain his consent to a visit, and Jearning 
that his harem was kept in a palace ‘surrounded by 
beautiful gardens, she began to talk horticulture 
with him, and with such enthusiasm that he soon 
invited her to visit his gardens. Then the lady de- 
murred, saying that, according to the custom of her 
country, she could onl accept his invitation by call- 
ing on the ladies of his family. The Pasha yielded 
to this formality, and the visit soon took place. 

Madame Cherif was accompanied by the other 
inmates of the harem, and the visitor could only 
speak to her alone by taking her arm familiarly, and 
drawing her away from the rest. Once out of ear- 
shot, the lady told Madame Cherif rapidly that if she 
were unhappy she, the a wished to be her friend. 

“Yes, yes, there is a God,” ye the poor 
woman, in reply, “Christ The. and He has sent this 
angel to comfort me.’ 

he declared hopelessly that nothing could be done 
for her, yet she added, ‘‘But if I could see you some- 
times, if you would tell me of your country where 
women are free, are permitted to read and think!” 

By dint of further di lomacy, the Frank succeeded 
in persuading the Pasha to a iow his wife to return 
this visit, and on the second occasion she gave the 

oor woman several books, and aided her in conceal- 

ng them about her person. 

Shortly afterwards, she heard that Madame Cherif | 
had been sent to a palace in the interior, and the two 
never met again. Possibly the concealed books had 
been discovered, and had merely served as an addi- 
tional argument "for strengthening the chains of her 
slavery. 
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HABITS OF THE BADGER. 


The badger, which is known as the brock in the 
north of England, has some curious ways of life. 
The author of ‘‘A Month in Mayo” notes some of the 
more interesting of these habits. It is commonly 
believed in that part of the country that he lays up a 
heap of provender for the winter. 


I have frequently found these heaps, says the 
author cited, as big as haycocks, at the entrance of 
their holes. They are formed of short grass, mixed 
with the sand in which the animal generally burrows, 
and, I have no doubt, constitute his last season’s 
bed; for the badger is a cleanly animal, and sleeping, 
as he does, much in the winter, prefers clean sheets 
when he retires to winter quarters. 

— track of a badger is invariably in a straight line. 
‘ou stand on an eminence you may trace him for 
es over the mountains in one undeviating straight 

ine, which might have been laid down by an engi- 
neer, 80 perfect is its accuracy. 

Mr. St. John’s old keeper was sitting on a hillock 
about three o’clock one morning in the beginning of 
Tr ——e quietly a few wild geese which he 

discovered feeding in a field not very far off, but 
out of shot. In this hillock was a badger’s hole. 
Presently he heard a grunt behind bien which he 
took for that of a pig; and looking round he saw, 
standing in a clover ela close to him, an immensely 
large badger, whose object seemed to be to get into 
a hole on the hillock. To reach this the bad er had 
no alternative but to pass close to the man’s legs. 

After they had looked at each other for some time 
in this way, the badger at last, uttering a most ill- 
natured kind of grunt, suddenly a his nose to the 
ground, and passing close to the r made a rush 
to the hole, with all his hair standing on end, and 
showing his teeth in so determined a manner as 
completely to take uway all presence of mind from 
the old fellow; so much 





hole in any way. 
———__~<+or+—____—_ 
HE RESIGNED. 


A village newspaper, giving an account of a lecture 
by a noted lecturer, said briefly and indefinitely that 


it was ‘‘a wonderful flow of language,”—which seems 
to have been the idea of the hearers of a certain col- 
ored minister, mentioned by an exchange, whose gifts | — 


were rather superficial. 


The length of the words he hurled at his hearers 
was only limited by the amount of oxygen he could 
take into his lungs at one effort. This was all very 
well for a time, but the church did not seem to pros- 
per, and by and by a change was decided upon and a 
committee of one was appointed to ask for the wordy 
minister’s resignation. 


When the errand had been stated, the preacher 
indignantly asked what the congregation expected 


for nothing. 
*‘Waal, now, doan yo’ see, we duzzent expect” — 


“Isn’t my character away up yan above procrastina- 


tion?” 


“No trouble *bout dat; but sah, yer isn’t fur enuf 


eddicated to’”’ 


“Kaint I talk confluently enough ter suit de most 


rapashus?’ 


‘‘Dat’s it, chile; dat’s it; hole right on where y’ar 
now. Yo’ kin talk and yo’ kin talk, but yo’ doan’t 


pint out; yo’ can argyfy an’ yo’ kin argyfy, but yo’ 
doan’t show wharein.” 
The resignation was handed in directly. 


80, indeed, that he neither | 
shot at him nor obstructed his free entrance to the | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 28, 1888. 








**] had Stomach and Liver Complaint; lost 40 pounds 
in two weeks. After using Dk. KENNEDY’S FAVORITE 
REMEDY, Rondout, N. Y., three days, my trouble was 
gone.”—W. 8S. Bitzer, Slate Hill, O. Price, $1. [Ad», 





FOR COTTON. Single pack- 
Sara aS ae aes inal, Turkey ied 


- Mail, $2.25; 1 dozen, 80 cents. Wy) 
Ghrcularsy wit with Agent’s cay Dame with each dozen order. 





ing & Co., Foxcroft, Maine. 





0 in Confederate Money and 1 doz.best steel 
$20 Pens, lic. Art Co., Box A, Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


)() 12 Contederate Money sent for 25c.; or $100 
$3E for 0c, T. 8S. CRAYTON, ANDERSON, 8. C. 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY PQADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Y. Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, B .8., A. M. 


ADIES, send 6c. in stamps for samples and catalog | 
LA Chinese and oy fis arlor Decorations and Cu- | 
riosities. 1, Andrews & Co.,612 Clay St.,SanFrancisco,Cal. 


EE Illustrated Circular of Mrs. Moody’s Ladies’ 
Tailor System of Dress-Cuttin ind Paris 
| Fashion Journal. J. E.C. ncinnati, O. 


ARROLL & CO., C 
DRESSMAKING! cis, 


8end =. Descriptive Circular 
_—the simplest e ever co § B. : —t Bloomington, 


“OLD. SORRS ANP. UASERR sine 


of Mt. Carroll Seminary 

(Carroll Co., lil.), tells mhow 

Shadents with small means can gain a Collegiate, Nor- 
i, Musical or Art education. Send for one, FREE. 
































yyy A splendid game for every home. Price, 
r’s Pub. Theodore Presser, 1704 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa, 


ALLACE’S IMPROVED Book- Keeping 
is the best system in the world. Suits any 
ness. Price, $2. Write for testimonials to E. 2. 
WALLACE, Union, 8. C. (Pres't M ¢ M. & P. Nat'l Bank.) 


with the ACHB 
Youcan Iron under a shade tree cel heating, 
smoothing and fluting Iron. Circulars Free. 
A. A. Classen & Co., Box 190 €, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
36 Cards, jest the thing a Tour & ur yey t Book. Hand- 
somely printe:. in ten oto address for 

. in stamps, by J/.S. Spitvie, Pub'r. a } 4 t.,New York, 


BROOKE HALL FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Offers eapecially” nigh advantages, Fall session begins 
September 19th. M. L. EASTMAN, Principal. 


2d- HAND BICYCLES 


of all makes and _30 styles best new ~ hang 
lowest Writou Easy terms. Send for 
GEO. ROUSE & Son, 8 H St., Peoria, I iit, 


How to Build 


A new book containing plans an 














atetee for 25 | 
houses, all sizes, from two rooms u Sent Wit Paw aid, 
ub- 


on receipt of 35 cents, by J. 8S. 
lisher, 57 Rose Street, New Yooh, 
Send us your photagrap®, 


YOUR PICTURE, ite, com, ana’ we wit 


make from it One-Dozen 





Photographs, and mail them to 77% with your 
jovenee "Correct likeness guarant teed. Try a dozen. 
HE PHOTO. MINIATURE CO., 91 White St., New York, 





Hundreds of Agents are coining 

on old: selling the Nickel Tidy | 

er in their own town. Why | 

by t you? Every family buys — 
Was and aru mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stam 
ACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio 


A MUSICAL GAME <420727°°.22:_ 


T RRESS, $3. Circular size, 78. | 
T Newspaper size, $44. Type set- 
Wi ane Pik rinted directions. | 
WI sena 2st st ~ 4 ~oay .press- 
t cards, &c., to facto 
bt eee GO, Meriden, Conn. 








CORSETS 


Featherbone 
| Soft, pliable, and ‘eee eee The 
| best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


bee: AN | ELECTRIC | Bey a In Your HOUSE E ORS eC | 


ce, 82 50. ‘Outnt consists of 1 Hlestrie P Bell, 1 


foo % | "Push Button, 100 feet Wire, and Staples for Wire. 
. JONES & BRO., } 
_ 55 & 57 LONG WORTH, CINCINNATI, oO. 
Reach’s Base-Ball Coods. | 


syaies SeogesHoo Ball, Ze-s Pair Catcher-Gloves, 25c.; | 
“i Re Reach’s Base-Ball Il Guide, | 


0c. ; ~ of Curve-Pitebin 
ie Art singly - yt of s r all for Wi.00. 
A. J. REA! & CO., 1022 Market street, Philadelphia, 


STENOGRAPHY g225?"'zsicrs 


vale 
Po’keepsic, N. Y. bay B Ln ena sliegs, 


men su: lied ith tent as caisante. poring. Business 
| Stogus 70 ARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. | 


























write to me, and I | 
50c. | will send you, free, | 
beautiful Mlustrated 
Catalo ea ands ond peo x 
= J ey wos Address D. L. AN, 









































ipal, City Business College, USSEL) Inu. 
A Bottle of Allen's Root Beer Extract 
No trouble to make. A package of the herbs 
from — = is made, by mail, for 25 cents. 
Ce nt Cc. E. Carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. 
enthusiastic over the Monthly 
Nothing like it. en and 
thoughttul readers. Commands attention = patronage. 
—. COPS 2% cents. 
ik ‘RDELLE PUB. Cco., Chicago, i. 
containing the celebrated 
Low Prices, Easy Pay- | 
pcornegg —erreere Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
_ Established 1850.) Brattleboro, vt. 
ELEG RAPHY % Is a Soom trade, and 
at - ae 
work. 
in either agen ay! or Rai! raphy. The Great 
West is the count rite for our cire’s. | 
HEW AN’S. TOLU 
OLCAN’S GUM 
WhiteTeeth.Perfect digestion ~~ 
| At stores, 6 cakes,5c. COLGAN & MCAFEE. Touleville. Ky. 
> Nickel pe four tame Selfeinking Penand Pencil 
Stam 


2 5 will make six gallons of Hom ADE BEER. 
LD EVERYWHERE 
EVERYBODY IS Journal of a World’s Statistics. 
AGENTS WANTE 
RCAN RCANS “Carpenter Organ Action,” 
E. P. CARPENTER CO., 
be quickly learned 
2,500 | 
We will teach you econen ae — you at work 
ito grow up iD, 
VALENTINE oo ANESVILLE, WIS. | 
Take no other. Makes sound, 
and a sweet mouth. Perfectly delicious. Box b: 
in Rupber, only 20 centa, 


















 Closesstraight like pencil to carry in pocket 
- Club of 6 different names to one address $1, 
y ese stamps are first-class. No Humbug? 
RUBBER 8T. CO., New Haven, Conn. 








; BABY CARRIA GES 

a e make 9 9p a specialty <= on a Carriages | 
to se 

do better with us hes wien a own We send charge. | 





to all points within 00 miles of Chicago free of charge. | And'{oo songs, words and mus, B cents. LL: 
nd for catalogue, FREE. ° * * Wie 
So and 06 Cenenns Avenue, Gees i” |HATHWAY 339 Wash. Se.’ Boston, Mass. 


Af ENGLAND ey 


©, FINE AR 





etc. 
World—100 Ineructors ot Students last year, qj in the 


nd room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. Fall 
erm ins Sept. 13, 1888, Ty ‘d eons jar free. 
E. TOU CREE, Dir., Franklin 69. Boston, Mass. 


You on therefore 


‘MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by > 68 — full sheet-music 


size, includi Ss, marches, waltzes, 
SALE. 


— ee withea ce Is),etc., by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for 20c. 
White Win 











Iss Curabl 
ATAR R AN BE [usccean Bisease. 
AN r=} ia AN BE [isso Sintscce have 
URED) fiiressr = 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., “T — ce st, Cincinnati, 0. 











HIRES? | 


free of expense. 


will be mailed. Lfreeto any one sending their ad 





Package 25 Cents 
Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 


world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 


A beautiful picture story book for ar era entitled “ Happy Hours 1n Fairy LAnp,” 
Cc 





ROOT BEER 


If they should not have it, 


E. HIRES, Philadeiphia 








SANDS’ PATENT 






which i 


reezer. 


White untain,” 


WHITE 





TRIPLE (3) "MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER.| 


EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED AS THE 


MOST PERFECT ICE-CREAM FREEZER EVER MADE. 


It will thoroughly MIX and BEAT the Cream during the freezin aienene | | 
is not, and cannot be, accomplished in any other 


made of the best qualit 

are absolutely waterproof, and 

For sale’b and all Irons attached te tub, are galvanized, to 

‘or sale b wy, all enterprising dealers. Inquire for them. ’ Insist upon getting t 
0 


SI. 50 WILL PURCHASE A 


SOLID GOLD (14 K.) RING, 


with a trefoil of Blue Enameled Puneee- 
me-nots, as per cut. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory, 


A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


VOLUNTEER 
COLUMBIA. 


THE BEST $100 BICYCLE 
ON THE MARKET. 


All the essentials of a nigh- 
grade Bicycle. Catalogue free. 


POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
ON THIRTY Be ee TRIAL. 


EL ) 
mans) ee TRUSS has a Pad diaerest 
} } hay. all others, is cup shape, 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the —_ in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person ¥ 2, with 
the finger. With | pressure the 
Hernia is held securely oy and night, 
anda radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Eagleston | s uss Co.; Co.; Chicago, il, 















Used by thousands of first-class ufacturers 
and Mechanics on titel best werk. = en 
— brought a lot of imitators cop congin 
possible. Remember that aa LY’ g' E NUINE 
LePage's Liquid Giue is man 
St EF R, MASS 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Sis spl by mail 20c’ stamps. 


For N New Roofs. For Old Roofs, 


Rubber 


ROOFING 


Price low; anybody can apply on Steep or Flat sur- 
face; materials durable, Fire-proof. Write at once for 
| illustrated Book. Ind. Paint Roofing Co., New York. 


SS = Send SIX Cents 


cy iS for a sample 
CA AK LINENE 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


Litt > bd 

ue?! PENSABLE and OMICAL. 
e = cloth, and are completely QR OMICA Cor- 
rect se les. Perfect fit. Se ae En size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.,2 '4 Exchange Pl, Boston, Mass. 


PANTS ‘i 


CUSTOM 
$13.25 


to $25. Guarantee Fit, 

pag LE REFUNDED. 30 SAMPLES, TAPE 
PANT STRETCHERS GIVEN PANT CO. WHITMAN, 
WITH EVERY ORDER, IF YOU MENTION THIS PAPER. MASS. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
| placed while in wear, like 
{other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stam’ on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, hpoct paid, , by mail, 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 


White Mountain Ham- 
mock Chair. 


For the House, Lawn, Porch 
and 7" Is Chock 
Full of Comfort and 
Blessed Rest. 
PRICE, $3.00. 
rhe 7 teers & ,.Berkgie 
RY, P.O. Bo: ‘ 


CRONK’S PATENT 


WIRE CUTTER & BENDER. 


Per Pair: 


8in. $1.00 
10in. 1.25 


This surpasses any plier in the market for outting and 
bending wire, and can also be used in place of Hill's 
Hog Ringer. Is especially adapted to farmers’. use in 
— ding wire fence, ete. Ask your hardware dealer for 
them. 


CRONK HANGER CO., Elmira, N. Y 


















































reezer. 
does not come in contact with any Galvanized surface; 


The Cream 
therefore, yuere can be no danger from zinc J am wl by using this 


ters are Malleable Iron and Tinned. e ty are 
of Tin Plate, and will last for years. The Tubs 
und with hgavy galvanized Iron Hoops. The 
revent rustin ng. 

he 


and don’t buy any other. 


WARRANTED TO FREEZE CREAM IN ONE-HALF THE TIME 
OF ANY OTHER FREEZER IN EXISTENCE. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO 


MOUNTAIN FREEZER CoO., 
142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 








BEAUTY or POLISH 

SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS. 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


















